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Christianity and Hellenism’ 


E. von DOBSCHUTZ 
HALLE 


[ was at the lovely shore of the lake of Galilee, in the midst 
of purely Jewish surroundings, that Jesus preached his gospel 
of the kingdom of God to come. Three centuries later Christ- 
ianity had become the ruling religion in the Graeco-Roman empire; 
the Christian church was a power both in politics and in civil- 
ization. This development is certainly a marvellous one; the 
beginning was far from presaging this end. It is Hellenism 
which brought Christianity to this position. 

Tn speaking of Hellenism I do not mean of course the classical 
Greek culture, adored by so many people as the ideal of wisdom 
and art. Since Alexander’s conquest of the East, Hellenism 
had changed, by admixture with a great variety of oriental ele- 
ments. Christianity in starting its mission could rely on the 
preparatory work done by Jewish Hellenism. But it not merely 
continued that work; it had a different goal and different ways. 


In order to understand this development, let us begin with 
some affinities between Hellenism and the Gospel, studying at 
the same time the discrepancies. It is obvious that mutual in- 
fluence was possible only when there were some affinities. 


1 This paper has been published in German in “Das Christentum”. 
Fiinf Vortriige von C. Cornill, E. v. Dobschiitz, W. Herrmann, W. Staerk, 
C. Troeltsch. Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer 1908. It reappears here, somewhat 
altered, in the author’s own free translation. 
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There is at first a thirst for revelation in Hellenism. It was 
not a period of scepticism. To be sure, philosophical criticism 
had shaken many a traditional belief; the newly arisen oriental 
cults made it clear that religion is a matter of personal con- 
viction, that it requires faith. And faith looked out for a solid 
foundation, it longed for revelation. Trust in the efficacy of 
human intelligence had gone; the great problems of the world 
could be solved only by divine inspiration. But alas! the time 
of revelations had passed: the oracies were silent now. So one 
had to rely on the words of the wise men of old such as the 
divine Homer, Pythagoras, the Sibyl, or Hystaspes the Mede. 
Nay, Greek philosophers consult the Jewish lawgiver Moses. 
That was what made the oriental cults so impressive. They 
claimed to rest upon revelation from the very oldest time; 
people believed in them without hesitation, swallowing even the 
most ridiculous pseudepigrapha. There were plenty of old 
revelations; and yet the general feeling was desirous of a prophet 
who could bring an authentic present revelation. Neo-Pythagore- 
anism believed in such prophets, and all sorts of swindlers 
found faithful adherents; which proves how strong the desire 
for revelation was in the hearts of mankind.— Now Jesus comes 
and brings revelation; nay he is the revelation of God. He 
does not take his learning from any outward authority, be it a 
book or a teacher. Of course he knows the Scriptures, but it 
is not the Scriptures from which he draws his inspiration; he 
has it in himself; he speaks as one who has authority; he lives 
the life of inspiration. And yet what he says, what he does, 
has all the advantage of being in harmony with this old sacred 
book, the Bible of his people, so that it was easy to make use 
of the Old Testament in order to prove that this revelation was 
in fact the oldest. Jesus’ Gospel thus corresponded to the 
demands of Hellenism by giving a revelation at once modern 
and ancient. 

Tt did the same by proclaiming the unity of God and the 
absolute faithfulness of his fatherly care for man. Hellenism 
tried hard to find behind polytheism a divine unity, a real force 
to rely on in all the distresses of life as well as in death; men 
were already accustomed to identifying the gods of Greece and 
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of Rome with the oriental gods: Zeus was Jupiter and Baal and 
Ammon Ra; the priests of Babylon and of Egypt had already 
developed a doctrine about their gods as being only various 
forms of one supreme God; Hellenism went on and made them 
abstract attributes, as Reason, Wisdom, or turned them into 
physical forces by means of allegory. But this one supreme 
divine Being or rather Essence is the result of speculation, not 
a living God; it is identified by philosophers with the supreme 
Cause of all things, it is not an appropriate object for devotion. 
Stoicism does not cross the limits of a mere surrender to fate. 
Wherever piety is lively and strong, individual gods claim 
their rights, as e. g. Asclepios the healing saviour, or Isis who 
gives life, or the Great Mother, or Mithra the warrior. Even the 
emperor worship is for this people not a mere ceremonial of 
loyalty: it means something to them. And from the very fear 
of having neglected or offended some gods they built altars to 
unknown gods. The priests themselves who theoretically iden- 
tify the various gods keep them in practice strictly separate for 
obvious reasons. The belief in miracles was flourishing, but it 
was a superstitious one, magic dominating every thing.— Now 
Jesus does not proclaim the unity of God—this was not necessary 
for the Jews among whom he worked—but all his gospel pre- 
supposes the unity of God as a matter of fact. The great feature 
about his doctrine is that he takes God as a reality in daily 
life, and that he knows and teaches that one can trust on Him 
in all human needs. God is not too exalted to take care of 
everything, even of lilies and ravens, far more of His human 
children; He is almighty, but He always works reasonably. He 
is not a mysterious God whose will is hidden, but He is known 
and His intentions are obvious; for He is the loving Father. 

A third point for comparison: Hellenism is individualistic 
and cosmopolitan at the same time, and so is Jesus, but in 
quite a different sense. The civil war had swept away the old 
national organizations; a man could feel himself a citizen of the 
world; the Stoics encouraged this by taking man as an individual 
being, without historical tradition, loosened from his native soil 
and left to rely on himself; by making much of the unwritten 
law and the common rights of mankind they effected a certain 
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leveling of the national and social differences. This cosmopolit- 
anism however was rather theoretical; practically it meant the 
retreat from politics, the surrender before the centralized power 
of autocracy. In spite of a sometimes foolish admiration for the 
Orientals as people of ancient culture and wisdom, the love for 
the barbarians remained a rather platonic one, and in a matter 
like slavery there was not much practical change. The new 
tendency was strong only on the negative side. The old trad- 
itions were broken off, there was no power for reconstruction. 
Individualism, without religious foundation, turned easily into 
brutal contempt of human life. Ethical idealism, though remind- 
ing us sometimes of the Gospel, had not strength enough to 
create new life; as may be seen with Seneca, the tutor of Nero: 
splendid words but feeble deeds. Stoicism tries to rely on the 
good will of man, but forgets that moral energy comes to nought 
when left without religious stimulus. Hellenism does not over- 
look the fact of sin; a strong sentiment of guilt, a keen desire 
to get rid of it is found in large circles. But the essence of sin 
is not understood; it is dealt with as outward contamination, 
against which lustrations, sprinkling of water or blood, immer- 
sions, aspersions and so on are to be used. It is not so much 
moral sin as mortal nature of which one tries to get rid by all 
sorts of asceticism.— Now Jesus is free from all national preju- 
dices; he takes man as man. He is delighted to find faith in a 
pagan as well as in a Jew; he presents the Samaritan heretic 
as a model of true charity. His gospel is for mankind; for it is 
for man. Jesus has respect for man, as he has devotion for 
God; he knows how much God appreciates each individual soul. 
And he believes in man; he thinks him capable of the highest 
actions; if only man’s mind is directed towards God, he can do 
and will do everything; if one’s heart is in the kingdom of 
heaven, he will not insist upon his rights, nor look for revenge; 
he will endeavor only to help his brethren and sacrifice for 
their good even his own life. It is the new relation to God 
given to mankind by Christ himself which changes all values. 
Though he is an optimist, Jesus does not neglect the existence 
of sin: it is forgiveness of sin which he brings to man in order 
to comfort him; and he does it only by means of his words and 
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of his own personality; it is through faith that one gets for- 
giveness and therewith all bliss. 

There is finally a fourth parallel: Hellenism longed for im- 
mortality and life everlasting, but people felt very uncertain 
about this. It was not from trust in God or from belief in the 
value of an individual soul that they tried to gain assurance, 
but from nature in its perpetual change from dyifig to reviving. 
It was from this change that the religious mysteries of Greece 
started: at first they were intended to strengthen fertility; later 
they were supposed to secure individual immortality by making 
man share the life of the god. This was what made the oriental 
cults so popular; they could easily be turned into mysteries with 
still better guarantees for eternal life. Isis asked for asceticism, 
Attis for sensuality, the Magna Mater had a hateful rite of 
bloody initiation and Mithra frightful ceremonies; all this and 
hard moral obligations the men would willingly bear in order 
to secure these guarantees. 

Now Jesus’ gospel proclaimed the eternal value of individual 
life in the boldest terms; in opposition to the Sadducees, who 
tried to keep to the ancient views of Israel, he strongly sup- 
ported the progressive view of the Pharisees, that continuity was 
to be looked for not only for the people but for the individual; 
‘that the individual is to share the future bliss of the kingdom. 
He is sure from his faith in God that man’s life cannot end with 
death: God is not a God of the dead but of the living. That 
is to him a matter of fact. But it is obvious to him also that 
life everlasting is a good which one is bound to work for; moral 
life is the condition of eternal life. Nay this earthly life may 
be sacrificed in order to gain life everlasting. But one cannot 
get it by any ceremonies or magic spells. 

We see from these parallels how much Hellenism was fitted to 
receive the Gospel: people found here living revelation combined 
with old scriptures; faith in God, the one omnipotent God of mira- 
cles; individualism and universalism; ethical idealism combined 
with assurance of future life, guaranteed by the resurrection of 
Christ in a far better way than in all the mysteries. On the other 
hand differences are evident which account for the fact that Hel- 
lenism in adopting Christianity was bound to change its aspect. 
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There is still another moment: the gospel is purely religious; 
Jesus cares for nothing else but man’s relation to God, and so 
do his first disciples and apostles. There is a certain onesided- 
ness in this exclusively religious aspect; all other facts of human 
life—culture, aesthetics, philosophy—do not enter their minds. 
Hellenism on the other hand represents a comprehensive civili- 
zation not laéking religion but with many other features besides. 
Hellenism is proud of its learning and wisdom; Jesus thanks his 
father for hiding his mysteries from the wise and understanding. 
Hellenism is glorious in its art even in the period of decline; 
Jesus looking at the beauties of Herod’s temple sees stone by 
stone fall down. The Roman lawyers develop the Law in the 
most brilliant way; Jesus expects his disciples not to insist upon 
their rights. It is not that he is hostile to civilization; he is in- 
different to it as long as it does not touch the things of God. 
With the kingdom of God everything comes to man, without it 
nothing has any value. Hellenism has to face a multitude of 
problems and tasks, among which the religious question is of 
only inferior importance. 

This is the situation: Hellenism, anticipating the Gospel in 
the religious field, is interested at the same time in many a 
question which has no meaning for the Gospel. One can imagine 
the changes which the Gospel had to undergo on entering this 
world of Hellenistic civilization. | 


The process of Hellenization has three steps. In the first 
period Christianity is imposing itself upon Hellenism with all 
its vigor; in the second, Hellenism tries to absorb the new 
religion; in the third, Christianity, organized as a church, comes 
back to itself, establishes a religious compromise between the 
Gospel and Hellenism, and enters the circle of Hellenistic civili- 
zation. Each period covers, roughly speaking, about a century. 


I. It was Jews from the Hellenistic diaspora who first preached 
the Gospel among the Greeks. The very fact that the Gospel 
had to be translated from the Aramaic into Greek, was of great 
importance; with the new words new notions came in. To be 
sure the Seventy and the Hellenistic Jews had prepared the 
way; nevertheless it was a great step for the Gospel. Son of 
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God with the Jews meant the Chosen one of God, the Messiah; 
the Greeks were reminded of their mythological sons of gods. 
Likewise truth was understood by the Jews in a moral sense: 
justice and truth go together; truth is something to be done; to 
the Greek it was intellectual, it meant knowledge. 

We do not know enough of these first Hellenistic missionaries 
of Christianity to say much more. The first clear figure is the 
gigantic personality of Saint Paul. He was not a Hellenist, but 
a Pharisee, a trained rabbi, and yet he also preached in Greek. 
It is under discussion just now how far Palestinian Judaism, 
his native soil, had been influenced by Hellenistic culture, how 
far he himself underwent Greek influence before his conversion 
to Christianity. I do not think that influence was great. While 
preaching to the Greeks he tried to become a Greek to the 
Greeks just as he was a Jew to the Jews. But we see him 
abhor the spirit of Hellenistic demonism; it is therefore im- — 
probable that he consciously adopted Greek religious rites or 
institutions. I would not deny that subconsciously he was in- 
fluenced by the Hellenistic spirit: notions, such as kingdom of 
God and Messiah, so familiar to the Jewish Christians, he uses 
relatively seldom; the Greeks whom he was addressing did not 
understand them; therefore he prefers to speak about the Lord 
Jesus and the Church. Paul makes it clear that Christianity 
was not a mere Jewish movement, but a new world religion. 
He breaks with Judaism in principle and externally. He uses 
sometimes expressions which remind us of Greek philosophy 
and Hellenistic mysticism, but this does not mean that he really 
became a Greek; he always relies on the Old Testament and 
its Jewish interpretation. His hearers however were Greeks and 
they often misunderstood his teaching, as is seen in his letters. 

The very next generation of Christianity was led by men 
whose conceptions were entirely different from Paul’s because 
they were Greeks or Hellenistic Jews. They speak of Jesus as 
the Saviour, a word which puts him on the same level with the 
healing gods or makes him appear as the expected bringer of 
the new golden age; many people at this period endeavored 
to look upon Augustus as this Saviour. Now Jesus was announced 
as the Saviour, in particular by Luke, the evangelist of Hellenism; 
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Jesus’ relation to his own people and to the parties in it, his 
debates with the Pharisees and the scribes become unimportant; 
the problem of the law, so important once in Paul’s time, is not 
understood; rational and mystic elements enter Christianity from 
Hellenism. The so-called First Epistle of Clement bases the 
Christian belief in resurrection upon the story of the bird 
Phoenix. The letter of Barnabas allegorizes the Old Testament 
laws exactly in the same way as the Pythagoreans and Philo. 
Hebrews rely on the Platonic idea that this visible world is 
but a mean reproduction of the invisible one. The prologue to 
the fourth Gospel starts from the philosophical notion of the 
Logos in order to make Jesus understood as the one great and 
final revelation of God. Baptism and holy communion become 
entangled with mystery-elements: baptism is called a bath of 
regeneration exactly as in the mysteries the initiated claims to 
be venatus in aeternum (born anew for ever); the baptismal 
font is said to be sanctified by Jesus’ baptism. The bread and 
wine are called a medicine of immortality by Ignatius. The most 
important sign of the new era is to be found in the decrease 
of the eschatological strain. Luke turns eschatology into history 
by suggesting that the judgement passed upon Jerusalem is in 
fact a realization of the parousia. The fourth Gospel spirit- 
ualizes the eschatology: Christ is to visit his faithful ones 
spiritually, not to come outwardly; as for the judgement, the 
crisis has been passed already; belief and unbelief—that is man’s 
own decision — constitute the judgement. The end of the world is 
supposed to be far distant in Matthew as well as in Second Peter. 

I would not be misunderstood; primitive eschatology is not 
entirely abandoned, Side by side with the fourth Gospel there 
is the Book of Revelation bearing the same name of John and 
originating in the same circle. Here the coming of Jesus is 
passionately implored; the blood of the martyrs demands re- 
venge, this world is to be destroyed and a new world is to 
come. Jewish and Hellenistic elements are often struggling one 
with another. The Jewish conception of a dramatic catastrophe 
bringing about the change in the world, is sometimes balanced 
by a Hellenistic one which is interested in the fate of the indi- 
vidual, picturing the penalties of the impious as well as the bliss 
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of the pious in colors taken from Orphic imagination. The 
beautiful garden with fine fruit-trees, and delicious odour, as 
described in the so called Revelation of Peter is represented 
also in the decorations of the catacombs; the burial-place is 
turned into a blissful paradise. 

Christianity, so far recruiting mostly among the lower classes, 
begins to enter higher circles; members of the nobility, nay of 
the imperial family, begin to join the Christian congregations; 
naturally the leadership passes from the tradesman and crafts- 
man to these people of higher culture and rank. It is notable, 
however, that at first these men stand rather aside, behind the 
regular officials of the congregations. 


II. We now come to the second period. It is the time of 
Christian philosophers, the so-called apologists. Men of the 
type of Justin Martyr had gone through various schools, search- 
ing for truth until they found it in Christianity. Christianity 
appealed to them as the true philosophy; they recommended their 
faith to the heathen as practical wisdom. They did not realize 
that Christianity by this very fact became changed; in fighting for 
monotheism they used as their weapon a radical criticism of the 
myths, started by Greek philosophers; in establishing the unique 
position of Jesus Christ they made him fit into the cosmological 
speculations of eclectic philosophical systems or they looked upon 
him as the model of a great teacher of wisdom. Athanagoras’ 
discussion of the resurrection is much more like a philosophical 
treatment than an expression of Christian belief. 


To win such men meant a triumph for Christianity; but it 
was no gain to be represented in such a way; essential religious 
features were lost. Christianity did not understand Paul; it 
rejected the primitive Jewish Congregations as heretical. Having 
been looked upon in former times by Roman officials as a 
Jewish sect, it had become now entirely distinct: something 
Greek instead of something Jewish. 

At the same time other circles were reached by Christianity, 
people who were not so much interested in philosophy and 
morals as in the means of getting salvation; suffering under the 
pressure of fatalism, according to the teaching of the astrological 
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pseudo-religion; oppressed by the experience of sin, of being 
unable to rise and get rid of the limitations of human nature, 
they were thirsting for deliverance. They imagined the world 
filled with numbers of divine beings, grouped according to 
oriental mythology in pairs, in heptads, octads or decads, and 
ranging from the most high inaccessible God to the lowest 
spirits; they conceived the creation of this material world and 
man in particular as caused by a prehistoric sin of one of these 
divine spirits or angels; man was a spark of light from the 
higher world, captured by this material world and tending to 
be released from its prison. When hearing of Jesus as the 
Saviour, these people did not think of the deliverance of God’s 
chosen people from foreign tyranny, nor of the deliverance of 
man from sin and Satan; they thought of deliverance from the 
chains of nature and matter. Jesus must fit into their specu- 
lations: he must be one of the highest spirits, come down for 
the very purpose of delivering the sparks of light from their 
imprisonment in matter, and bringing them back to the world 
of light. We do not go into the details of these fanciful systems, 
which in spite of all their varieties come all to the same result. 
Nor do we insist here on the transformation of the mythological 
figures into philosophical notions, a process which caused these 
people to be honored with the title of speculative philosophers. 
Our main point is: Gnosis is not a product of Christianity, it 
was earlier than Christianity. Here too it was a triumph for 
Christianity that it made these people believe in Christ and give 
him an important position in their thoughts. But it was a real 
danger for Christianity at the same time. Christ became one 
among many other divine spirits; his life on earth was dropped 
out of sight by allegorical interpretation; his humanity faded 
away under the influence of docetism; he had no body, or his 
body was an immaterial one, without weight, with no shadow, 
no footsteps. He appeared, according to every one’s power of 
conception, as a child, a youth or a grown man; being a God 
he was incapable of dying: it was all a mere appearance. While 
crucified before the eyes of the stupid mass, he manifested him- 
self to his chosen disciple in a cave on the Mount and revealed 
the mysteries of the cross of light. Such treatment of the gospel 
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history is possible only when the Gospel is cut off from the 
Old Testament. The Gnostics either did not recognize the Old 
Testament at all, or they submitted it to a thorough allegorical 
transformation according to the method developed by Stoicism 
for explaining Homer. The danger is increased by the moral 
consequences of this system: sin is but man’s nature; therefore 
it is necessary to get rid of this nature. This can be done either 
by an ascetic training which was as alien to the true Gospel as 
it was congenial to the general tendencies of that period——or by 
undisguised sensuality, cynicism in a Christian masque, a blas- 
phemy and sacrilege resented by all sober Christians. 
Christianity met this Gnosticism rather early. Already St. Paul 
in his letter to the Colossians combats the idea of putting Christ 
among other spirits and of worshipping by self-humiliation. The 
first Epistle of St. John and Ignatius warn the communities of 
Asia Minor against docetists. The Book of Revelation and the 
Epistle of St. Jude fight against gnostic libertinism. But it is 
only about 130 A. D. that gnostic communities come in sight, and 
leading personalities such as Basilides, Valentinus, etc. are 
recognised. These schools are organized after the model of 
Greek philosophical schools. We hear of attempts at realizing 
the Platonic Utopia of communism. Marcion, too, was a gnostic 
school-leader, in spite of the fact that he himself pretended to 
be a church reformer: he rejected the Old Testament, denied 
the reality of Christ’s body and demanded ascetic training. His 
theology shows clearly how difficult it was for a former pagan 
to understand Paul’s conceptions. The contrast of Law and 
Grace, to Paul a part of God’s plan to save mankind, represent- 
ing two successive ways of salvation, becomes with Marcion a 
metaphysical contrast of two incompatible principles; he does not 
care for the development of revelation in the history of Israel. 
While the tendency of the Apologists results in a weakening 
of Christianity by transforming it into philosophy, religion into 
morality, Gnosticism implies the much greater danger of elimin- 
ating its very essence. Christianity could bear the former; the 
latter caused a violent reaction. Gnosticism has the merit of 
having forced upon the leading men the necessity of making up 
their minds as to the foundations of Christianity. 
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A third attack of Hellenism upon Christianity is to be 
found in Montanism; it was an enthusiastic movement started 
in Phrygia and spreading quickly all over the church as far as 
Gaul and Africa. It is usual to look upon this movement as a 
revival of primitive Christianity in opposition to worldliness; in 
fact Eschatology is one of the most prominent features in Mon- 
tanism: it resulted in a strict rigorism opposed to all compro- 
mise, a fervent desire for martyrdom. This is however not 
genuine Christianity, not an offspring of Jesus’ Gospel; it is the 
entrance into Christianity of the enthusiastic Phrygian religion, 
itself scarcely Hellenized. May be, this too is to be counted as 
a triumph of Christianity; but here again a great danger was 
implied in the way in which Christian hope was turned into 
exaltation, Christian life was shaken at its basis, and Christianity 
was brought into contrast with civilization. It is characteristic 
that the notion of the Paraclete here is used to invalidate the 
historical revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 


It was in opposition to this riotous attack of Phrygian Hel- 
lenism, that the Christian communities began to consolidate 
around their bishops. The Gospel did not contain an ecclesiastical 


constitution. St. Paul, fond of order as he was, laid more stress 
on voluntary services than on rights. Only towards the end of 
the first century a fixed organization develops among the Christian 
communities, growing more and more fixed during the second 
century. This development of a constitution may be viewed as 
a process within the ecclesia, the forms being fluid at the be- 
ginning and becoming more and more rigid as time went on; 
but it is remarkable that the result equals in an astonishing 
measure forms already found before Christianity: ecclesia, epis- 
copos, diaconos remind us of the organization of the Greek city. 
Tt is also remarkable that this development was accelerated by 
the contrast to Gnosticism and Montanism: the church wanted 
a strict organization and the form of a school surely influenced 
the development of the monarchical episcopate. 


III. This brings us to the third period. The religious situation 
is a compromise: the church secures historical continuity by 
building up the twofold canon of the Old and the New Testa- 
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ment. Thus the original interpretation of the Gospel seems 
guaranteed; on the other hand the church builds its doctrine 
upon a Hellenistic thought: the lost immortality has to be 
restored by a union between the divine nature and the human 
nature in Jesus Christ. Whosoever by faith and by means of 
the sacraments becomes united with Christ shares the immor- 
tality of his divine nature: “Thou art become God, thou art 
deified, reborn immortal”. That is the way in which a Christian 
preacher about 200 A. D. addresses his congregation. It is 
Hippolytus, the strong antagonist of Gnosticism; but it sounds 
like Gnosticism; it is not Gospel, but Greek religion. And yet, 
it is Christian; the physical idea turning into a moral one by the 
introduction of notions like love of God, forgiveness of sin, doing 
the will of God, etc. Christian conceptions of this time are never 
confined to one consistent scheme; that is fortunate indeed. 

It is due to Hellenistic influence that Christianity develops 
something like a theology. What is usually called Pauline theo- 
logy is not a system in the later sense of the word. It is a 
number of inconsistent deductions and conclusions. Paul knows 
that the death of Christ is for our benefit; and in expanding 
this idea he gives different arguments every time, without caring 
for their harmony. The Greek mind is otherwise; it feels bound 
to think with consistency, to develop everything from the same 
principle and to combine all individual lines of thought: it is 
only on the basis of Hellenized Christianity that theology arises. 

It seemed necessary to combine the belief in God with the 
philosophical notions of the supreme cause, to relate it with the 
notions of being and becoming, spirit and matter, immanence 
and transcendency; it was a matter of tact to steer between the 
rocks of Pantheism and Atheism or Deism; all this is absent 
from Jesus’ gospel—and yet he knew so much more about God. 
Faith in God, surrender to God, had become a knowledge of 
God, a Gnosis, often nothing else than an assent to ecclesiastical 
traditions. 

It was further necessary to have a good Christology. Bishops 
and teachers were expected to guide the congregations and 
protect them against heresy by teaching the right formula. It 
is to Pas credit of the so-called doctrine of the two natures 
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that the historical Jesus was protected against docetic dissipation, 
that the unity of the eternal Logos with the human Teacher of 
wisdom found strong expression, and that it was combined with 
the notion of salvation. But the church had to pay dearly for 
this; simple faith was turned into sophisticated speculations. 
It is an interesting point in the history of dogma to investigate 
how formulas of Plato and Aristotle are made to express the 
belief regarding Jesus. Christian theology in these early days is 
helplessly balancing between the notion of a highly inspired man 
and an incarnate deity; for the great mystery that God was in 
Christ cannot be expressed appropriately in physical terms. 

Greek theology found it very hard to conceive of a history 
of revelation and salvation. Greek philosophy got its orientation 
in nature; everything seemed to be on the same level, there was 
no perspective. So the Old Testament had to be brought not 
only into harmony with the New Testament but almost into 
identity. The notion of preéxistence adapted to Jesus as well 
as to the church helped to bring this about. It was Jesus who 
spoke in the Old Testament, and it was Jesus who was spoken 
of in the Old Testament. The doctrine of the holy Trinity was 
to be found in the first chapter of Genesis. There was no de- 
velopment whatever. And yet the church insisted upon the 
historical character of the life and work of Jesus. 

In constructing the doctrine of the church and its sacraments, 
two points were to be combined. The church represented the 
communion of saints, of the elect; and on the other hand it had 
become an institution for securing salvation, Corpus mixtum of 
saints and sinners. Likewise the sacraments were supposed to 
work in a physical (not to say magical) way; and yet, on the 
other hand, their ethical character was retained. 

The same theory of compromise holds true regarding the 
determination of Christian morals. From Hellenism the ascetic 
tendency entered Christianity and tried to establish itself as the 
rule. The morality of the Gospel, however, did not allow this; 
ascetic behavior was not fixed as a general obligation, only as a 
higher ideal of morality. The asceticism of Gnosticism made it 
undesirable to follow quite the same path; so the church 


established the two moral standards. ‘ 


ai 
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The Hellenistic influence is seen not only in dogma and 
theology; it is still more evident in devotion. The service, which 
in primitive Christianity lays all stress upon the word, God 
speaking to man in the sermons of apostles and prophets, and 
man speaking to God in prayer, tends more and more to be- 
come like the old pagan rite, a sacred ceremony aiming to 
produce an effect upon God. The congregation, instead of being 
a gathering of inspired people who all contribute to common 
edification, is now divided into clergy and laity: The clergy them- 
selves are divided into several classes, and the laity become a 
mere object of the priestly function, content to be attentive 
spectators of a sacred performance. We cannot discuss here the 
question how far this development was influenced by the Old 
Testament notions of priests and sacrifice; it is a matter of fact 
that Hellenistic tendencies were working in the same direction. 
The mysteries aimed at something secret, only to be approached 
by a priest in saintly awe. The Christian congregations from 
the third century down shared this tendency, it influenced their 
liturgical language, and caused the so-called disciplina arcani. 

The religion of faith, of happy assurance of salvation and 
joyful expectation, was in danger of becoming a religion of 
fear, of frightful horror, of something inexplicable, of a sal- 
vation to be attained by severe self-denial. This development 
of Christianity into the Greek spirit was held in check however 
by the Gospel and its assurance of a given salvation. It remains 
Christianity, even when it becomes Hellenistic. 

While making compromises in the field of religious thought 
and feeling, Christianity came much nearer to Hellenism in taking 
over the entire Hellenistic civilization. This most important 
change became possible for Christianity by renouncing its former 
enthusiastic eschatology. The beginnings we have noted already 
in the Johannine circle. Gnosticism transmuted eschatology 
entirely into Hellenistic transcendence. It began at the same 
time to appreciate the benefits of civilization, education, the fine 
arts, refined standards of life. The Gnostics in spite of all their 
ascetic behavior, are often accused of being too worldly by their 
opponents, the Catholics, who still take worldliness as being 
apostasy from Christianity. But before long they were Hellenized 
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too. The great teachers of Alexandria, headed by Clement, 
_ made room for a new conception: they discovered that Jesus 
had not meant to be understood in an ascetic way. But it was 
not so much the spirit of Jesus, as the spirit of Hellenism, which 
caused them to appreciate civilization. 

Clement in his Paedagogue gives a minute description of the 
Christian life. The Gospel had only given principles; St. Paul had 
left it to the influence of the Holy Spirit to form the Christian 
life, supporting, however unconsciously, Jewish customs in his 
congregations. Now we have a Christian bill of fare, Christian 
rules for dressing, a Christian’s behavior at a dinner party. 
We are told how to discriminate between smiling and laughing, 
between harmless fun and bad jokes. Clement’s rule aims to 
tell whatever is fit for a Christian; but in fact it is the way in 
which Greek philosophers rule fashion and behavior, which is 
applied here to Christianity. 

Christianity began with an attempt at displacing law by morals, 
love being supposed to renounce the legal pursuit of its rights. 
St. Paul encouraged arbitration between brethren. But soon 
this turned into clerical courts competing with the regular law 
courts. Of course their competence was not acknowledged till 
the fourth century by the Christian empire. They developed a 
canonical (i. e. ecclesiastical) law, parallel to the Roman law, 
the decretales of the Roman bishop corresponding to the decre- 
tum praetoris, and the canones of the synods to the senatus 
consultum of the Roman legislature. Both the eastern and the 
western Church acknowledge the affinity between these two sets 
of law, the Byzantine combining them in the Nomocanon, the 
Roman church keeping them separate but parallel as Corpus 
iuris canonici et Corpus iuris civilis. 

The field in which one expects to find thorough-going improve- 
ments made by Christianity is the social life, Christianity 
appearing at first as a large organization of charity, as a kind 
of assurance company for all oppressed and outlawed people. 
But here also Christianity took over the given conditions of 
Hellenistic civilisation. Christian households as well as pagan 
include slaves. The legal propriety of slavery is not disputed, 
and the rules for the personal treatment of the slaves are in 
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many instances so conformed to the rules given by Stoic philo- 
sophers that some scholars in our time have maintained that, 
Christianity really changed nothing. They ought rather to say: 
Christianity accelerated a process initiated by Stoicism, in par- 
ticular by Stoic lawyers. Still better may we say: Christianity 
by its moral strength made it possible for Hellenism to attain 
the demands of Stoic philosophy. The person of the slave was 
protected; religious and moral freedom was given to him. Never- 
theless he remained a slave, and it was looked upon as perfectly 
appropriate for a Christian to go to the market and buy or sell 
a slave as well as any other property. 

Christian life included education. Clement of Alexandria is 
fond of quoting from Greek poets and philosophers. Origen his 
pupil teaches philosophy quite as much as Christian doctrines. 
He comes (as von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff puts it) among the 
Greek philosophers as an esteemed colleague. To his contem- 
porary Hippolytus the congregation dedicates a memorial statue 
representing him sitting on his chair like a Greek philosopher. 
At the same period Julius Africanus, a Christian, is tutor of the 
princes at the royal court of Edessa. He publishes a chronicle 
of the world and handbooks on military tactics as well as on 
agriculture. Methodius, bishop of Olympus, a strong opponent 
of Origen’s spiritualizing theology, nevertheless publishes a book 
called Symposion after the model of Plato’s famous work; with 
Methodius it is however a symposion of ten virgins praising 
chastity. 

Art begins to enter Christian life, true Hellenistic art. Where 
in former times many scholars spoke of an original Christian 
art, we now see that in fact the beginnings of Christian art do 
not represent anything but a particular branch of the classical 
art. Technique as well as motives belong to Hellenism. Christ 
appears as Orpheus, or as a shepherd in a pastoral scene. 
Jonah’s whale, Noah’s ark, Lazarus’ tomb are taken from com- 
mon motives of ancient art. Christ has in his hand the magic 
rod of a thaumaturge. It is Hellenism which decorates the 
walls of the catacombs as well as the furniture of the house— 
Christian Hellenism, of course. Clement of Alexandria pre- 
scribes what symbols a Christian may safely choose for his seal. 

18 
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Art is not merely decoration. The Greek populace was so 
_accustomed to worship images that to the Christian the images 
of saints were liable to become objects of adoration. That is the 
reason why many Christian leaders in the first centuries deprec- 
iated art. We must however not overvalue their testimony; we 
learn that some Christian schools had portraits of Christ and 
worshipped them in the Greek manner as early as the second cen- 
tury. The apocryphal acts of John tell the story of a certain 
Lycomedes who had a portrait of the Apostle painted and wor- 
shipped it, putting flowers, lights and offerings before it. This 
sounds quite likely. It is the beginning of a Christian hero-wor- 
ship—a cult of saints. This is another instance of Hellenization. 

In this way Christianity conquers all the branches of con- 
temporaneous civilization. It goes slowly, but irresistibly; it 
does not create something quite new; but it shows energy striv- 
ing upwards. The programme is expressed as early as 150 a. D. 
by Melito of Sardis, who declares that the contemporaneous 
rise of empire and church shows their harmony to be intended by 
God. How different from primitive Christian eschatology with 
its belief in the immediate end of the world! About 200 a.p. 
the letter to Diognetus still separates Christianity from civili- 
zation. Christians share the traditional fashion in dress, food and 
behavior; but in their native country they are like strangers. 
Soon the idea appears of a Christian civilization superseding the 
pagan. We have it pictured on a grand scale in Augustine’s 
De Civitate Dei. 

It is a common view that Christianity was started on this 
development only by the establishment of the church through 
Constantine. This view, however, is wrong. Of course during 
persecutions by the government the contrast is strongly felt. 
It is not safe for a Christian to be an official, or to serve in the 
army, or to take part in the artistic and scientific life of the time 
—so said Tertullian, the rigorist. In the days of Diocletian many 
a Christian officer felt that his military position was incompat- 
ible with his Christian faith. But in the intermediate periods 
of peace between the persecutions, especially during the forty 
years falling between Valerian and Diocletian (261-300), Chris- 
tianity began to make itself comfortable in this world. It is a 
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mistake to think that for three centuries Christianity had an under- 
ground existence. Not in Constantine’s time alone did churches 
spring up from the catacombs. Diocletian before him had 
many churches ready to be destroyed. Constantine made his 
peace with the church because of its enormous influence, even 
after the clergy had been decimated by the persecution. 

To be sure, from the time of Constantine the process of Hellen- 
ization went on on a larger scale, and more quickly. Through 
the wide-open doors of the church people of all classes floated 
in; and with them came all those elements of Greek civilization 
which had been kept away hitherto. Now the so-called religion 
of the second order (i. e. superstition) gains influence, and the 
resistance of the clergy against this popular sub-current de- 
creases rapidly. The more paganism abroad vanishes and ceases 
to be a danger, the more it is allowed to enter from within 
dressed in Christian garb. A good example is furnished by 
Augustine’s mother, who brought her offerings of cake and wine 
to the tombs of martyrs exactly in the same way as heathens did 
to the tombs of their heroes. Incubation (i. e. the practice of 
sleeping in temples in order to get information by dreams) was 
transferred from the temples of healing gods to the churches 
of famous saints. Turning its attention to this religious under- 
current, modern research has discovered an astonishing number 
of Christian charms, amulets and so on. It may be that this 
began relatively early and was not limited to Gnostic circles. 
Still it is true that the under-current did not appear on the sur- 
face before the fourth and fifth century. And the Hellenization 
does not come only from the lower classes. The leaders them- 
selves are attracted. The first great Synod of Nicea resembles 
the parliament of the state: the docket is like that of the Senate. 
Eusebius, the Christian bishop, celebrates Constantine in a 
panegyric which follows exactly the rules of Greek rhetoric. It 
comes near to apotheosis, and neglects shamefully the demands 
of Christian sincerity. Bishops begin to be ashamed of the 
boorish rusticity of the language of the Gospels. Others trans- 
late the Psalter into Greek verse. Only monasticism reacts 
against this Hellenizing tendency and keeps to vulgarity as re- 
presenting a higher standard of sanctity. 

18* 
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These are the outlines of a great development. One question 
remains: what judgement are we to pass upon it? There can be 
no denying under the compulsion of a semper idem theory that. 
there was change; it is equally wrong to say that it was but a 
development of inherent features, present implicitly from the 
beginning. Facts are too strong. It is evident that external 
influences contributed to the change. The outcome of the seed 
depends on the soil it has been laid in. The question is: What 
did this development mean to Christianity? 

Two views oppose one another. The one looks upon this 
development as a desirable progress. It was necessary; for Chri- 
stianity could reach its fullest success only by becoming a specu- 
lative system of religion and a developed civilization. The other 
complains that the change altered wofully the essence of Chri- 
stianity. It ceased to be pure religion when it gave itself to 
the Greek spirit and Greek culture. The first view, started by 
Hegel, was supported by Baur and his school. The second is 
the view of Ritschl, brilliantly maintained by Harnack. No his- 
torian will deny that there was a necessity; and in so far the 
development was right. In history everything works according 
to immanent principles. The Gospel could not become a power 
in the Hellenistic world without being in touch with the reli-. 
gious spirit and the culture of Hellenism. The payment for this 
was compromise and the making of concessions which in fact 
spoiled the purity of the Gospel. It would have been fatal in- 
deed if the Gospel had been done away with entirely. This was 
the danger of Gnosticism. But Christianity overcame it. The 
Gospel remained as a factor in the mixture, and after all the 
most important one. It worked like a leayen, which leavened 
the Hellenistic civilization, and made the mixture so complete 
that it needs the sharpened eye of scholarly research to dis- 
criminate the different elements in it. 

It is a different question whether this mixture is the only pos- 
sible one, and therefore normal and fundamental for all time. 
Hellenistic culture has vanished, notwithstanding this combi- 
nation with Christianity. Other forms of civilization have come 
in. Christianity still lasts. It is due to Christianity that some 
elements of Hellenistic culture still survive. They are often 
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taken as integral parts of the Christian system. This, however, 
is wrong, and we must draw the logical conclusions. As we have 
given up slavery and other elements of this Hellenistic Christian 
civilization, so may we safely give up—not to say we must give 
up—the Platonic and Aristotelian and Stoic forms of thought. 
Our civilization is Teutonic-Christian. It is based on the new 
conceptions of our great Reformers. 

The Gospel, making its transition from Judaism to Hellenism, 
divested itself of many apparently integral elements, and assum- 
‘ed others which did not belong to it originally. It is pos- 
sible to repeat this process without damaging the Gospel. For 
Jesus—and Jesus alone in the history of religions—represented 
religion in its purity. He was of course a child of his nation 
and of his time. Nevertheless we feel sure that all attempts at 
representing him in the oriental costume of his period are unjust 
to him. His preaching is transferable into all human languages; 
for he speaks as man to man. Now it is a sad fact that we men 
cannot tolerate religion in its purity. Being on this earth, cor- 
poreal, bound to space and time, man needs forms—forms of 
cult and of culture. It is inevitable that the Gospel should 
become connected with these forms. It does not mean loss; it 


means gain. Only the distinctive character of the Gospel must 
be kept unaltered, and the full energy of its life-giving power 
must be maintained. The Gospel is sure to work, and the more 
0) the less it is mixed with alien elements. 
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I. 


iP a paper which I read before the Society at its meeting 
last year, on Leviticus, Chapters 13-4,’ the so-called “Le- 
prosy” Laws, I endeavored to show that in these two chapters 
we may detect the same process of steady amplification of an 
original stock of regulations by means of comments and glosses 
and illustrative instances which we may observe in the great 
compilation of Rabbinical Judaism known as the Talmud, where 
a condensed and a comparatively simple Mishna develops into 
an elaborate and intricate Gemara. The importance of the 
thesis —if correct—lies in the possibility thus afforded of separat- 
ing between older and later layers in the regulations of the 
Pentateuchal Codes, but more particularly in furnishing the 
proof that these codes in which old and new have been com- 
bined—precisely as in the narrative sections of the Pentateuch 
and in the historical books proper, older and later documents 
(with all manner of additions) have been dovetailed into one 
another—reflect an extended and uninterrupted process of 
growth, covering a long period of time and keeping pace with 
the tendency to adapt older regulations to later conditions. 

It is my intention to test the thesis by its application to other 
little groups of laws within the Codes, recognized by scholars 
as representing distinct units, and I choose as an example for 
presentation at this meeting Numbers 6 1-21, containing the laws 
of the so-called “Nazir”. 


1 Published in the Jewish Quarterly Review, New Series, IV, 357-418. 
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Leaving aside for the present the discussions of the meaning 
of the term Nazir, let us first see whether it is possible to 
detect the process referred to—the growth of a Biblical Gemara 
around a basic “Mishna”. 

Verses 3-4 may serve as our first illustration. They read as 
follows: 


ws 520 55 Sow ond magn ane 

“From wine and strong drink* he shall separate himself, of 
vinegar of wine and vinegar of strong drink he shall not drink, 
and what is pressed of the grapes (i. e. grape juice) he shall not 
drink, and fresh and dried grapes he shall not eat, all the days 
of his Naziriteship; of anything made of the grape of the vine, 
from the kernels(?) to the skin(?) shall he not eat.” 

Now it is evident that we have here an elaboration of the 
very simple ordinance: 


“From wine and strong drink he shall separate himself,” 


—intended to specify what is to be included under “wine”. The 
various specifications are, in the style of the Talmud, answers to 


2'The two words and are Neydueva. The Greek renders 
the former as créugv\\a “pressed grapes”; the latter as yiyaprov “grape- 
stone’. The Targum has for the former }3315 which seems to have 
quite certainly the meaning of “kernels”, while for 3 the Targum has 
yus'y which appears to be a pomace made of grapes. There is thus a 
variant tradition which also appears in the Talmudic usage of the two 
terms, the one view taking n‘331n to refer to the exterior of the grape, 
and the 3 to the interior, the other being the reverse. See Treatise 
Nazir 62 and ef. Jastrow, Talmudic Dictionary, s. v. 33. The Arabic A Sod 


being the flesh around the kernel, favors the view which refers n:s7n 
to the interior of the grape, and the 3t, accordingly, tothe exterior. I ven- 
ture to think, therefore, that n‘3s1n are the grape-seeds and the 3 is the 
skin. It may be, of course, that a pomace made of the crushed seeds is 
meant by the former, though it is more plausible to assume that the 
additional stipulation merely wished to indicate that no part of the 
grape was permitted—neither the kernels nor the skin. This would 
account for the plural form o*3¥n, since the grape has several seed-stones. 

3 It is possible that the addition of \>w already represents the begin- 
ning of the process of amplification, dating from the time when “strong 
unmixed wine” had become a special kind of beverage. 
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questions raised, either for practical motives or by way of “acade- 

mic” discussions —with this difference, that while in the Gemara 

the discussions and arguments are given in addition to the answers, 

in the Biblical “Gemara” merely the decisions are added to the 

original law. We thus obtain four decisions in explanation of 

the Gemara ordinance that the Nazir is to abstain from wine: 
1) the ordinance includes vinegar of wine or vinegar of strong 

drink; 


2) it includes ‘ile the grapes out of which wine is made, 
whether fresh or dry; 


3) it covers anything made of wine—from wine cabes to— 

let us say—wine jelly; 

4) it includes kernels(?) and the grape skin(?). 

We might even go so far as to put the amplification of the 
original law in the style of questions as in the Gemara to a 
Mishna. What does ] mean—wine merely when in a good 
condition or also when it has become sour, turned to vinegar? 
Answer: “Vinegar” is included. How about the grapes, before 
they have been made into wine? The answer is that ]“ includes 
the fruit before it is made into wine, just as it includes the 
liquid that results when the wine has turned sour. But—some 
one asks—is not the case different in the case of dried grapes 
or raisins which are not used to make wine? The tendency is 
clearly to make the law as inclusive as possible by the decision 
that even dried grapes are included under “wine”. Not satis- 
fied with this rigid interpretation, the further question is put 
whether even foods in which wine is used are to be included, 
and the answer is once more explicit that anything in which 
wine is used as an ingredient is forbidden to the Nazir, and 
lastly even the seeds and the skin are included in the prohibition. 
The upshot of the various decisions is that the Nazir is to be 
a total abstainer from all intoxicating drinks, or anything made 
of an intoxicating drink in any stage whatsoever—including 
therefore the fruit of the vine before it is made into a drink. 
The temperance clause in the Nazir law, therefore, goes much 
farther than the advocates of total abstinence of today, who 
appear to draw the line at grape juice. 

The process is further illustrated by v.6-7. The law read simply 


| 
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“All the days of his Naziriteship, he shall not come into 
contact with a corpse.” 

iia are then asked to determine who are to be included 
under the phrase Mi WHS “dead body”. Does it apply to his 
father, to his mother, to his brother and sister whose burial would 
ordinarily rest upon him? The answer is in each case—“Yes”. 
Verse 7, therefore, represents the decisions grouped together 


“He shall not defile himself through his father, or his mother, 
or his brother or his sister when they die” 
and the reason for this is given in the phrase 
WHY 
“for the Naziriteship of his God is on his head.” 


The characteristic of the Priestly Code being the emphasis on 
bringing sacrifices on all possible occasions and to heap up 
these sacrifices as much as possible’, I have no hesitation in 
regarding the elaborate sacrificial ritual for the Nazir embodied 
in v. 10-21 as a superimposed layer, and by a careful analysis 
one can still, similarly, detect the process of gradual growth in 
the case of this ritual and trace the manner in which it has 
been superimposed on ordinances in which sacrifices played no 
part whatsoever. In v. 9 the case is introduced of a Nazir who 
inadvertently and unexpectedly comes into contact with a corpse. 
The verse as it stands reads 

ora 

“If suddenly (i. e., quite unexpectedly and inadvertently) 

some one should die in his presence and he defiles his Nazirite- 


ship, then he shall shave his head on the day of his purification 
—on the seventh day he shall shave it.” 


4 Text mind but since the general phrase is 113 
v. 4, 5 (where "73 is superfluous) and 13, I venture to read-thus in v. 6. 

5 The Greek adds “every” before corpse. 

6 See the article on Leviticus, Chap. 13-14, p. 377 f. 

7 is superfluous-—either by a pedantic commentator or 
as an explanatory gloss to 113. 
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It is, I think, self-evident that the words “on the seventh day he 
shall shave it” represent an addition. It is assumed as in the case 
of one who has come into contact with something unclean (Num. 
1914) that the state of uncleanness lasts for 7 days. Somewhat 
as in the case of one declared pure of the sara at (Ley. 149) he 
is to shave off his hair (though only the hair of the head), and 
a sacrifice for the eighth day is added just as is the case in 
Ley. 1410. The words “on the seventh day he shall shave it” 
(like Lev. 149) are, therefore, superinduced by v. 10-11 in which 
the sacrifice is specified for the following day—two turtle doves 
or two young pigeons, one as ANON and one as my, while in v. 12 
an additional one-year old lamb is inserted as an OWN. Pealing 
off later layers, we obtain the following simple procedure. 


vy. 9*. If some one should suddenly die in his presence and 
he defile his Naziriteship, he shall shave his head 
on the day that he is declared clean. 

12*, And he shall consecrate to Yahweh the days of his 
consecration and (12°) the former days shall drop 
out (i. e., shall not be counted), for he has defiled 
his Naziriteship.® 

Similarly, in the case of the ceremony to be enacted when 
one has completed the period of consecration, the sacrificial 
regulations 14-17, 19-20 have been superimposed. The original 
ordinance read: ; 


13 This is the Torah of the Nazir when the days of 
his Naziriteship are completed.® 
18* The Nazir shall shave his consecrated head and 
take the hair’ and throw it into the fire.” 


8 Text 13 NBD 5; but the better reading is Xpw as in v. 9 where WR 
is a meaningless or at all events a superfluous addition, as pointed out above. 

9 Explanatory gloss “one shall bring him to the entrance of the tent 
of meeting”, superinduced by the sacrificial insertion, viz. verses 14-17. 

10 So the Greek; the Hebrew has, as a result of the introduction of an 
amplifying gloss, 133 WRT 

11 Addition “which is under the nvpw sacrifice’—to connect the rite 
with the sacrificial layer v. 14-17. 
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Then followed the subscript (v. 21%). 


“This is the law of the Nazir who makes a vow to 
Yahweh.” 


The subscript (v. 21) has been amplified to include the superim- 
posed sacrificial ritual, and in this case the amplification has 
been done so awkwardly as to reveal the seams in a very distinct 
manner. It looks as though a separate subscript for the sacri- 
ficial regulations reading: NWN NNt had 
been combined with the other one. Then a redactor inter- 
preting the I as referring to something that he has vowed, in- 
serted the answer to the sec “What about the vow that 
he has made?”. 

WR NTIS IT 15D 


“Besides whatever he can afford, according to his 
vow that he vows.” 


To which a gloss is added: 


“So shall he do” 


to indicate that anything that he vows, in addition to the sacri- 
ficial ritual (which is obligatory), must be paid by him according 
to his means. 

We shall see that this “Gemara” rests upon an interpretation 
of the Nazir-law which confuses or blends it with the Torah 
regarding vows as set forth in Lev. 27. 


II. 


These considerations justify us, I venture to think, in the 
attempt to remove the later layers, decisions, explanatory com- 
ments and superimposed sacrificial regulations, and thus to 
reveal the laws regarding the Nazir in their original form or, if 


12 See below p. 280. The Greek version has another mm after 17. 

13 Note the phrase, Lev. 27 8, ‘B~>y—which 
is the source of the phrase in Num. 621. See below p. 282 f. 

4 The Greek text omits these two words. 
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this appears to be claiming too much, in a form close to the 
original. The restoration of the original Nazir legislation pro- 
posed by me covers six paragraphs plus a subscript, as follows. 


Nin wp 99 IV 


a Addition: 1X. 

b Explanatory comment mim wind suggested by 128. 

¢ Perhaps later addition. See above, p. 267, note 3. 

4 Four decisions: wine includes (1) vinegar of wine and strong:drink; 
(2) grape juice; (3) fresh and dried grapes; (4) articles of food in which 
wine is an ingredient, whether made of the seeds or of the skins. 

e Omit 13. 

f Explanatory comment “till the completion of the days that he is 
consecrated to Yahweh he shall be holy”—perhaps misplaced and belong- 
ing to v. 6 (ordinance ITI). 

s Text mim min, which, if correct, would point to a different origin 
for ordinance ITI. 

h V.7 furnishes (1)a decision, to wit, ordinance includes father, mother, 
brother, and sister; (2) reason assigned—“consecration attaches to his 
head.” 

i Perhaps merely a comment to the third ordinatice, due to the endeav- 
or to bring about a connection between the Nazir and the consecrated 
priest who is always spoken of as “holy to Yahweh”. 

j Omit WN" as at the close of v. 12. 

k Two additions (1) “on the seventh day he shall shave it” to connect 
with sacrificial regulations (v. 10-11) and (2) misplaced gloss (11¢) Wap) 
sing ofa Wrens “he shall sanctify his head on that day”, i.e., begin the 
recount, 

1 Misplaced gloss or insertion “and he shall bring a one-year old lamb 
as asham”—belonging to v.10. On asham see Jewish Quart. Rev., IV, 
p. 376, note 51.and 379, note 61. 

m Read Nb as in v. 9.. 
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I “When a man takes it upon himself to make the 2» 3s 4a 
vow of the Nazir, he shall abstain from wine 
(and strong drink) during the period of his Na- 
ziriteship. 
II During the period of his Naziriteship, a razor 
shall not touch his head, he shall let the locks 
of his hair grow long. 


III During the period of his Naziriteship, he shall 
not come in contact with any dead body. 


IV During the period of his Naziriteship, he shall be s 
holy to Yahweh. 


V And if some one die suddenly in his presence 9 12a 12¢ 
and defile his Naziriteship, then he shall shave 
his head on the day of his becoming clean again 
and he shall revow to Yahweh the days of his 
Naziriteship, and the former days shall be void 
because he has defiled his Naziriteship. 


This is the law of the Nazir on the expiration of 13a 13a 18b 
his Naziriteship. He shall shave his head and 
take the hair and throw it into the fire. 


n Addition: “one shall bring him to the entrance of the tent of meet- 
ing” to connect with superimposed sacrificial regulations (v. 14-17). 

o Text 143 WN. with an addition “at door of tent of meeting” to con- 
form to the addition at end of v. 13. , 

P Or yy. The addition 3 wx is omitted in the Greek version. 

a Explanatory comment “which is under the peace offering”—harking 
back to v.17. Verses 19-20 furnish supplemental sacrificial instructions 
_ * Insertion “his offering by virtue of his Naziriteship”—the remains 
of a second subscript, as pointed out above p. 271. 

s Supplemental comment “besides what he can afford according to 
his vow which he has vowed”, (i. e. in addition to the sacrifices pre- 
scribed), to conform to Lev. 27, where one who makes a vow redeems 
it by a graduated scale of valuations. See below p. 282. 
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VIL This is the law of the Nazir who makes a vow to 21a 
Yahweh. 


The first four paragraphs furnish the obligations resting upon 
the Nazir, to wit (1) to abstain from wine”; (2) and to allow his 
hair to grow, or, expressed negatively, that no razor should 
touch his head; (3) not to contaminate himself by contact with 
a corpse; (4) to regard himself as sanctified”. 


The fifth paragraph provides for the case that the Nazir is 
suddenly and accidentally brought into contact with a corpse. 
The accident makes him unclean, annuls the previous period of 
consecration and obliges him to begin the count over again. 
At the expiration of the period of uncleanness, therefore, he 
shaves his head and begins the second count. This paragraph 
may very well be a decision of supplemental date, made on the 
basis of the third ordinance, but there is no need to carry 
the process too far. The sixth paragraph gives the ceremonies 
at the time of the expiration of the period of consecration, 
namely, the offering of the hair by means of fire as the sacred 
element, after which as the commentator adds “the Nazir may 
drink wine” (v. 20c). 

We thus have a two-fold division of the law, (a) regulations for 
the Naziriteship and (b) for the termination, just as in the case of 
the sara‘at legislation, where the determination of the disease” 
is followed by ceremonies incident to the purification (Lev. 142. 
“This is the law of the one affected with sara at on the day of 
his purification”)** and which, as I believe, formed originally 
the rite of exorcising the demon of the disease by transferring 
it to a bird sent free, TWN “3D by “across the field” as the 
phrase (Lev. 14 7) runs. 


15 sw “strong drink” may already represent an addition. See p. 267, 
note 3. 

16 The third and fourth ordinances are closely allied—the “sanctifi- 
cation” involving as in the case of priests the avoidance of any defilement. 

117 See my article in the Jewish Quart. Revue, IV, p. 366 seq. 

18 Lev. 13 59c, NYT y33 NWN Nxt—is the subscript to the regulations 
for determining that it is a genuine case of sara‘at. See my article ib., 
394. 
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Taking up the sacrificial regulations superimposed on the 
original law, we find two series: (1) on the occasion of the ter- 
mination of the period of uncleanness through accidental con- 
tact with a corpse (v. 10-11, together with the insertion of the 
one-year old lamb as asham in v. 12); (2) the sacrifices to be 
brought on the conclusion of the period of consecration. 

The sacrifices in the first case consist of two turtle doves or 
two pigeons to be brought to the entrance of the tent of meet- 
ing”, there to be offered through the mediation of the priest 
as a sin-offering and burnt-offering respectively. 

Elsewhere the two turtle doves or two doves appear as a 
substitute (a) for a one-year old ewe (M3W5) or (b) for a female 
kid (Lev. 56-7) or (c) for a lamb (Lev. 1421-22)” as in our case 
one a sin-offering and the other as a burnt-offering. In my 
article on the Lev. 13-14 several times referred to,” I have 
suggested that the simpler substitute sacrifices were the ones 
originally prescribed, and that they were relegated to the second 
place by the tendency to increase the value of the offerings to 
the sanctuary. This view is strengthened by our passage, but 
evidently a later redactor not satisfied with what had become 
the “substitute” offering, added “he shall bring a one-year old 
lamb as an asham”—which addition has crept into the text at 
the wrong place.” 

The first sacrificial regulation in the Nazir law thus rests on 
the principle that he who has become unclean must bring a 
sacrifice—his uncleanness, according to the primitive view, being 
transferred to the animal, but it assumes an earlier stage than 
in the final form of the Priestly Code in prescribing merely two 


19 On this phrase see Jewish Quart. Review, IV, p. 380, Note 67. 

20 There is a further specification (Lev. 511) that if one cannot even 
afford two turtle pigeons or two doves, one may bring a of an ephah 
of fine flour, 

21 p. 379, 382. 

22 The addition represents again an answer to the question raised 
whether the Nazir should offer merely two turtle pigeons or two doves— 
to which the answer is that he is also to bring a lamb as in the case 
of one who has become unclean, as prescribed Lev. 1412 seq. 
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turtle doves or two pigeons, though a later redactor by the 
addition of a lamb as asham endeavored to make it conform 
to a certain extent to the later practice. | 

The assumption is that the Nazir who has come into contact 
with a corpse is unclean for seven days—as in Num. 19 14-19. 

As for the second sacrifice (14-17) to be brought by the Nazir 
upon the completion of the period of consecration, there is a 
most remarkable heaping up of sacrificial obligations. 

“And he shall bring his offering to Yahweh, a one-year old 
perfect lamb as burnt-offering, and a one-year old perfect ewe 
as sin-offering, [and a perfect ram as peace-offéring,|* and a 
basket of massot of fine flour [cakes mixed with oil and wafers 
of massot smeared with oil and their meal-offering and their 
libations 

We here find (1) a one-year-old perfect lamb, as sin-offering: 

(2) a one-year old perfect ewe* as a burnt-offering; 

(3) a perfect ram as a peace-offering; 

(4) a basket of unleavened cakes of fine flour; 

(5) cakes mixed with oil; 

(6) wafers mixed with oil; 

(7) their minha and libations. 


To analyze these regulations in detail would carry us too 
far. Suffice it to say that they embody two points of view: 
(1) the purification motif—marked by the lamb and ewe, (2) the 
consecration motif—marked by the basket of unleavened cakes. 

While deviating somewhat from the practice prescribed in 
Lev. 5, the introduction of the ewe as the sin-offering is in 
keeping with Lev. 56, and we may conclude that the lamb as 
burnt-offering represents a later addition—due to the con- 
ventional association of sin-offering (ANWM) and burnt-offering 
(M>Y) for purification offerings.” 


23 This seems to be a supplemental ordinance. 

24 Added to conform to Lev. 712 and Num. chap.28—29. See below p.277. 

2 The two other instances in the Codes of a ewe (mw33) as a sacri- 
fice are (1) Lev. 1410 where two lambs are added to the ewe in a later 
layer and (2) Lev, 5¢—where a female kid of goats is entered as an 
alternative to a ewe as a sin-offering. 

26 See below p. 279. 


27 See Jewish Quart. Review, IV, p. 376, note 48. 
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The basket of unleavened bread plays an important part in 
the consecration of priests (Ex. 29 and Lev. 8). In both Ex. 29 
and Lev. 8 we have in addition a bullock and two perfect rams 
(Ex. 291 = Lev. 8 2), but there is an important deviation in 
the circumstance that the ram is called in Ex. 29 31 and Lev. 8 29 
the ram of dedication cxdon Sy) whereas in the Nazir Law, 
it is offered as a “peace-offering” candy). Num. 6 15 reading 
m2 non ndo miso dp follows 
quite closely Ex. 292 myo nom 

The expression JWT bo is found Lev. 82 and 26; and from 
Ex. 29 23 where likewise MYO 5D occurs it follows that OM 
MO is a synonym (cf. OM9 WDD v. 23)—further shown by the 
introduction of 9D in Ex. 293. The addition of D7"3O3 OMNI 
is conventional—based on the later practice as set forth in 
Num. 28-29. Num. 616-17 form a comment to v. 14 in order to 
make it clear that the priest is to perform the usual rites with 
the lamb, ewe and ram. 

The ‘ceremony connected with the ram and the cakes—as 
set forth in v.17 and in the supplemental regulations v. 19-20 — 
is likewise of the same order as at the consecration of priests, 
in one case the boiled shoulder (YY) of the ram and an un- 
leavened cake and a wafer being placed in the hands of the 
Nazir*®, whereas in Ex. 29 22-23a and Lev. 8 25-27, a loaf (133) 
of bread cand instead of FW) and a cake of bread cand again 
instead of FSO), and a wafer together with the right leg (Pp) 
and the fat of various parts of the ram of dedication being 
placed in the hands of Aaron and his sons.” The “waving” 
ceremony is also common to Ex. 29, Lev. 8 and Num. 6, and 
it is evident that the words “over the breast of waving” in Num _ 


28 Gloss “After he has shaved the head of his consecration” (read 
wR). 
29 Slight variations in usage, Lev. 826 and Ex. 2923 e. g. mypm So 


as against bop (Num. 619); nn& mx nbn (Lév. 826 and Num. 6 19) against 
nm ond nbn (Ex. 2923) [jpw in the latter passage is misplaced, superin- 
ducing the variant in Lev. 826 nnx jow ond nbn]; (Lev. 8 26, 
Ex. 2993) against (Num. 619), where is clearly to be 
taken as an explanatory gloss to an original 3mx pp». 


19 
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620 are taken over from Ex. 2927 (AS) 
MW Pw) and refer to the statement there set forth. 


All this points to the dependence of Num. 6 19-20, upon the 
stipulation in Ex. 29 and Lev. 8, and since the “waving” of 
large pieces of flesh is a very late stipulation, transferred from 
the waving of sheaves (WY) Lev. 2311, which is a primitive 
method of dedicating the produce of the fields to the deity— 
originally to the field spirits—the later origin of the sacrificial 
regulations superimposed on the Nazirite legislation follows as 
a necessary inference. 


The sacrificial regulations cannot, therefore, be used in any 
investigation regarding the status of the Nazir; they have been 
added by later redactors in conformity to the tendency to pro- 
vide for sacrifices, as an income for the priests, wherever possible, 
and these redactors took as one of their points of view the 
position that the Nazir was to be placed in the same category 
with the priest—with this curious difference, indeed, that the 
ceremony of initiation becomes in the case of the Nazir a rite 
of dismissal We may, therefore, recognize three successive 
stages in the growth of this sacrificial ritual: (1) the ewe as 
sin-offering to which there was added, (2) a lamb as burnt- 
offering, which leads by virtue of the association of the Nazir as 
a person temporarily consecrated to Yahweh with the priests 
as the one permanently consecrated, to (3) the addition of a ram 
as a peace-offering, together with the usual accessories in the 
case of the ram offered ai the dedication of a priest to the ser- 
vice of Yahweh. Even after the three sacrifices had been pre- 
scribed, explanatory and harmonizing additions were made to’ 
the text so that we can further differentiate between the older 
and later layers. Thus besides v. 16-17 as the comment to v. 14-15 
we have in v. 15 (a) JOW3 mdda nbn at the end of the verse, 
added as amplificatory glosses to make the rite conform to estab- 
lished usage and (b) the phrase in v. 20, by MaVMAT mn by 
MAW Pw added fromthe rite in Ex. 2927, and (c) the ordi- 
nance at the end of v. 20 “afterwards the Nazir may drink wine” 
is, similarly, to be regarded as an explanatory comment. The 
text of the sacrificial regulations divided into two groups may 


i 
| 
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therefore be restored as follows. (1) For the case of the Nazir 
who has inadvertently touched a corpse 


“On the eighth day he shall bring two turtle doves or two 
pigeons to the priest, and the priest shall offer one as a sin- 
offering and the other as a burnt-offering and shall atone for 
him in that he defiled himself through the corpse [and he shall 
bring a one-year old lamb as asham].” 


(2) For the Nazir at the expiration of the period of his 
Naziriteship 

14a 14b INN wad wap AX IApm 

158 miso dor 


“And he shall bring his offering to Yahweh, a one-year old 
perfect lamb as a burnt-offering, and a one-year old perfect ewe 


as sin-offering, and a basket of massot of fine flour.” 
19b mya non “qnon npr 


30 Explanatory comment: 

31 Misplaced gloss or variant usage showing in either case that nwx 
and nxn are identical. See my article in Jewish Quarterly Review, IV, 
p. 379, note 61. 

32 Supplemental sacrifice oven introduced to put the 
Nazir on the plane of the priest and corresponding to the sacrifice at 
the initiation of priests, as prescribed in Ex. 29 and Lev. 8. 

33 Supplemental details 15b Msn jows mobs 
amps. Verses 16-17 are purely explanatory, but the former belongs to 
the more original form of the legislation, while v.17 represents the prac- 
tice for the supplemental sacrifice prescribed in 14¢, and reads as follows: 
mat to which as a further comment is added by 
harking back to v. 158 and 

34 Addition: to combine the supplemental sacri- 
fice of the ram with the later legislation. It is manifestly impossible to 
put an entire shoulder of ram into a man’s palms. 

35 7¥D an explanatory gloss. See above p. 277, note 29. ol 

19 
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“And the priest shall take a cake of massa from the basket 
and one wafer and put it into the palm of the Nazir and the 
priest shall wave a wave-offering before Yahweh.” 

To which we can reconstruct an original subscript on the 
basis of v. 21, as follows. 


ms Sy man mst 


“This is the law of the offering to Yahweh for his Nazirite- 
ship.” 


IV. 


We are now prepared to take up, on the basis of the original 
Nazir legislation, the question as to what is meant by a Nazir 
in Numbers 6. It has, of course, been recognized that the Nazir 
of Numbers has little if anything in common with such a figure 
as Samson who is depicted as a Nazir for life, nor is there any 
apparent connection with the Nazirites whom Amos describes 
(2 11-12) and who are placed alongside of prophets (O°8"3)), 
‘though curiously enough in the case of Samson the only sign of 


the Nazir especially singled out is that no razor is to pass over 
his head Sy xd Jud. 16 17°", while in the case 
of the Nazirites of Amos only the prohibition of wine-drinking 
is implied. The two passages together thus furnish two of the 
main traits of the Nazir in Numbers. 

The case of Samuel who, though never called a ‘Y%3 but 
a FIN (I Chr. 9 22 2628) is yet consecrated to Yahweh for life 


36 Explanatory gloss an awkward and elliptical phrase 
for 13 wWNITPR i. e., “after he has shaved the head of his Naziriteship”, 

37 Text has oms because of the combination of the older and later 
regulations. 

38 Additions (1) j725 xin wip, to indicate that the portion “waved” 
belongs to the priest, with a direct reference to nwip Ex. 2997; (2) mn dy 
pw superinduced by Ex. 2927. See above, p. 278; (3) gloss 
y" 37 Ane’ ans) for which see above p. 274 and 278. 

39 To which the Greek version adds, no doubt influenced by Num. 
63, “and wine and strong drink he shall not drink”. Note that in the 
case of Samson and Samuel (I Sam. 111) the word for razor is m8 as 
against "yn in Numbers. 
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(I Sam. 111), is significant as showing that the prohibition of 
shaving the hair of the head was a trait of the consecrated 
person in early days, 

Wine drinking is a sign of luxury belonging to later periods”, 
and the prohibition in the case of the Nazir of Numbers is 
therefore to be viewed as an instance of the conservatism at- 
taching to religious customs and which prescribed that the priests 
also were to abstain from wine.“* The consecrated person adopts 
the practice of earlier days, just as the mourner puts on the 
loincloth, the garment of a more primitive period.” 

Wellhausen has pointed out (Reste Arabischen Heidentums, 
p- 117 seq. and 167) the identity of Hebrew 83 with Arabic 
»35 “to vow” and following Wellhausen’s hint, Gray, in his 
commentary on Numbers (p. 66) has instituted a comparison 
between our chapter in Numbers and the Arabic ihram, the 
term for the temporary consecration of the Moslem to Allah 
during the period of pilgrimage to Mecca.- The Nazir of Num- 
bers is therefore simply a person who vows to consecrate him- 
self to Yahweh for a certain period. It is therefore not acci- 
dental that the Nazir is described as the one “173 ‘1737 N2B* "3 
“who takes it upon himself to make a vow to become one 
devoted to Yahweh”. The reason for the vow is not indicated, 
It might be apparently for any reason—in gratitude for recov- 
ery from illness or escape from danger or a promise in case of 
the success of some undertaking. For the time being, therefore, 
the Nazir is in the same category with the priest — wrip 
“sacred to Yahweh” and, therefore, like the priest he is not to 
come into contact with anything unclean. The restriction in his 
case is as strict as in the case of the high priest who is not to 
“profane” himself even in the case of the death of his father 
or mother (Lev. 21 11),“* whereas the ordinary priest may 


40 See the writer’s article “Wine in the Pentateuchal Codes”, Journ. of 
the Amer. Or. Soc., 33, pp. 180—192. 

41 Lev. 109. See the article referred to in preceding note. 

42 See the writer’s article “The Tearing of Garments. as a Symbol of 
Mourning” Journal of the Amer. Or. Soc., 21, pp. 23—39. 

43 Note the expression. roy nnwp jow (Lev. 2112) “for the 
vow of the oil of anointment of his God is on him”. 
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concern himself with the burial of father, mother, son, daughter, 
brother or virgin sister (Lev. 212-3). The chapter in Numbers 
therefore belongs to the general subject of “vows” and stands in 
close relation to Lev. 27. This latter chapter is clearly supple- 
mental to the so-called Holiness Code which, as the subscript to 
chap. 26 (v. 46) shows, “These are the laws, decrees and decisions“ 
which Yahweh fixed between him and the Bene Israel on mount 
Sinai through Moses”, ended with Chap. 26. 


The later redaction of Lev. 27 is indicated also by the refer- 
ence to the Jubilee year in verses 17-24, harking back to Lev. 25. 
It apparently reflects a later practice than that of Numbers 6, 
for according to Lev. 27 a person vowing himself to Yahweh 
must redeem himself by a sum of money— varying according to 
the age of the one so redeemed. It represents therefore the 
practical abrogation of Numbers 6—due to the more rigid limi- 
tation of everything pertaining to the priesthood to the descen- 
dants of Aaron according to the theory of the Priestly Code. 
It was felt to be inconsistent with this view of the priesthood 
as those consecrated by virtue of descent to the service of 
Yahweh, that the ordinary layman should even for a limited 
period be placed in the category of a priest. Lev. 27 is the 
protest against the custom implied in Numbers 6 and abandons 
it by providing that he who makes a vow of consecration is to 
redeem himself according to a fixed standard of valuation varying 
with age and sex. This method of abrogating an older law by 
making a provision that annuls it without, however, expunging 
the older statute is characteristic of the growth of law among 
the Hebrews as among the other peoples of antiquity in general. 
The familiar maxim that “the laws of Medes and Persians do 
not change” —applies to ancient law in general. Laws as repre- 


44 The question is worth considering whether the use of the three 
terms DYpn, DYwawH and mn does not rest on the tradition of the growth 
of supplementary decisions (O°®5ws) and answers to questions (MN) around 
a basic stock of laws 

45 Lev. 2734. “These are the commands which Yahweh commanded 
Moses for the Bene Israel on mount Sinai” is therefore a supplemental 
subscript based on Lev. 2634 as has been recognized by Driver in his 
edition of Leviticus (Polychrome Bible, ed. Haupt), p. 103, and others. 
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senting oracles or decisions of the gods are not set aside, but 
instead stipulations are introduced which virtually abolish them. 
Thus, theoretically, slavery is recognized in the Book of the 
Covenant, but by providing that one can only keep a Hebrew 
slave for seven years (Ex. 21 2) the institution is changed to 
an indenture to a limited term. In the same way a father accord- 
ing to this code still has the right to sell his daughter, but 
when it is added (v. 7) “she is not to go forth as the going out 
of servants”, the force of the old law is broken. It is a virtual 
abrogation of the law. If the new master does not marry her, 
he cannot sell her to some one else; if the new master give 
the girl to his son, she is to be treated “after the decision 
applying to daughters” (v. 9). 


I take it, therefore,—following Baentsch’s Commentary on 
Leviticus, p. 438,— that Lev. 27 represents the substitute for 
the older custom of consecrating oneself to Yahweh—which as 
incompatible with the theoretical etablishment of a hereditary 
priesthood in the family of Aaron was to be abolished, but could 
only be done by a procedure such as Lev. 27 prescribes—the 
redemption of the vow through a money tax, according to the 


valuation of the priests. 


‘The Chapter in Leviticus, therefore, sets aside such cases of 
a temporary consecration as set forth in Num. 6, as well as 
the permanent consecration of laymen—as in the case of Sa- 
muel and Samson. For the origin of the Nazirite legislation in 
Numbers we are thus led back to the early age when it was 
customary to make a vow in case of sickness or some other 
misfortune or before some undertaking—a war or a journey— 
or what not, which until the vow had been absolved placed one 
in a special category of “consecrated persons’ —on whom cer- 
tain taboos rested. The chief of these taboos was not to cut 
one’s hair during this period, a second and very natural one was 
to avoid ritualistic infection through contact with a corpse— 
always regarded as unclean in primitive cults. For the time 
being the one who made a vow was holy to Yahweh as a priest 
was holy, and as the Arab who goes on a pilgrimage is holy— 
ahram, i. e., he makes himself “haram” and must not cut his 


i 
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hair“*, abstain from sexual intercourse and avoid uncleanness by 
killing even the smallest animals, or as the one who is engaged 
in taking revenge in a blood feud was regarded as holy or con- 
secrated by the ancient Arabs and was likewise obliged to abstain 
from women, wine and unguents.*’ Let me emphasize once more 
that the prohibition against wine drinking during the vow period 
is secondary, due to the application of the general principle 
that the one who is under “religious” restraint conforms to the 
customs and practices of earlier days; he becomes, as it were, an 
illustration of the archaism connected in general with religious 
rites. 

Lastly, the “vow” motif comes to the surface in the addition 
to the subscript to the original law, Num. 6 21. 


TT PWN Ww 

“In addition to what he can afford according to his vow”. 
The addition which is superinduced, as already suggested, by the 
provision in the chapter on the valuation of the vows involving 
one’s own person (Lev. 27 8), becomes intelligible on the assump- 
tion that the Nazir legislation is the survival of the period when 
it was customary to vow one’s person to a deity for a certain 
period. The addition itself rests on the attempt to harmonize 
Num. 6 with Lev. 27 which aims to abolish the old practice by 
substituting a redemption for the consecration df one’s person. 
In so far the addition rests on a misintepretation of the original 
force of Numbers 6, which does not recognize such a substitution. 
It was evidently inserted by some redactor who felt the incon- 
sistency between Num. 6 and Lev. 27 and who intended in this 
way to harmonize the two contradictory pieces of legislation, just 
as the one who added the gloss to Lev. 22 21 7735 8 113 NODS 
wanted to include the D¥95Y Mat of Num. 6 under the provisions 
of the law of peace-offerings. The additions to Num. 6 thus 
embody a two-fold attempt: (1) to utilize the old custom as a 
means of providing sacrifices for the temple and in so far to 
recognize and legitimatize a legacy of an age antedating the 

46 On the widespread usage regarding the head and hair of conse- 
crated persons under taboo, see Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, 
p. 464 seq. 

47 Robertson Smith, ib., p. 462. 
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institution of a central Yahweh sanctuary and one that may 
well be older even than the local Yahweh sanctuaries, prevalent 
among the Hebrews as among other Semitic nomads from time 
immemorial, and (2) an attempt to bring the older legislation 
into accord with the still later provisions in Lev. 27, which in 
reality aimed to abrogate the custom of laymen consecrating 
themselves to Yahweh. The reference to temporary Nazirites 
as late as the days of the Maccabees (I. Mac. 3 49; Josephus, 
Antiquities 19.6 and B. J. 215) leads one to suspect that the 
legislation in Lev. 27 remained a dead letter, as did the institu- 
tion of the Jubilee Year. The people clung with tenacity to the 
old practice despite its incompatibility with the theoretical here- 
ditary priesthood within a certain family, and which as is known 
was not recognized until the post-exilic days. We may, there- 
fore, assume that Numbers 6 as it stands is a concession to 
actual practice which continued in force despite the addition of 
Lev. 27 to the priestly code. It represents the elaboration of 
an old piece of pre-exilic legislation in connection with a practice 
that prevailed to a comparatively late period, whereas Lev. 27, 
is to be viewed as an “academic” attempt in post-exilic days to 
abrogate the practice. 


. 
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Joshua 11 6. 


MAX L. MARGOLIS 
DROPSIE COLLEGE. 


HE word covers the Hebrew ond (“slain” EV., 

Targum) and the Greek means “put to flight, routed”. 
Query: Are we dealing with a free rendering or is the Greek 
faulty? 


By the side of the reading terporwpevovs which is found in 
E,’ S-gr and in the majority of witnesses belonging to P there 
occurs the variant tetpwuevovs in the Old Latin (vulneratos) 
and in the P members: F with its congener /, € c, m, and, accord- 
ing to Holmes-Parsons, 16*. It is likewise found in @ whence 
Masius took it over.? Grabe prints it, relegating the other read- 
ing to the margin which latter Drusius pronounced to be an 
error, the correction of a sciolist. In this verdict I acquiesced 
in a former publication. 


1 E = Egyptian, S = Syrian (S-gr = the Greek constituents of the 
recension, i. e. minus £), P = Palestinian recension, & = Origen. BFG need 
no explanation. a== Holmes-Parsons 15. 64, a, 18, a2 = 128, a—=Aldina, 
b = cod, Mus, Brit. Curzon 66, e=c (= 108), ¢ (= Complutensian) and ¢ 
(=Lagarde who used in addition codex 19), d=58, g =121, h==55, m—82, 
n = Athous y. 113, f = cod. Meteoron in Thessaly; $1 — Bohairic ed. 
Lagarde; € = Coptic; € = Ethiopic; 2 — Latin; $ = Syrohexaplaris. 

2 Lagarde’s Syriac has: Masius tacitly identified it with 
rerpwyevous, but in all probability rezporwuevovs was the underlying Greek. 
usually renders rerrwxws, and rerporwuevovs would have been 
Nevertheless the assumption will stand that the translator read rerporw- 
wevous rather than rerpwuevovs. The margin of Lagarde’ s Syriac has: 
wife so. The signature « (= o’) is apparently missing; according to 
Masius, Symmachus’ rendering was occisos. 
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Schleusner, I find now, hits upon another emendation. “Quidni 
(Schl. means: ter purnuevous.) Tpurns, recorded 
by Nobil. for tpowns III Kingd. 22 35 (in a doublet, Hebrew 
i191) = mAnyn in the first of the duplicate version) but not veri- 
fied (see Field), ‘led the way. It is certainly a plausible emen- 
dation there. Whatever tpory may mean, it does not signify 
“a wound”. tpowy might be used to render 10 in the sense of 
clades, but in OF — xa eLeropevero To ama Ts 
Tpo7ys, MZ) can only mean “wound”. tpvrav = aas = per- 
tundere (Deut. Job) = 3P3 Job. 40 21 (26) Hag 16 and Symm. 
Job 40 19 (24), YS" Exod. 216 (hence with some freedom in the 
parallel passage Deut 15 17 where Hebrew (Y$"BTNS sc.) TANI 
nba T3832). One may tpvzay a slave’s ear, or a fish’s lip or 


nose, or one may have a deomos TeTpumnuevos, a purse with a 
hole in it; or, if we go to Homer, one may tpv7ay ship-timber 
with the borer (tpuzavov, terebra); but no example is available 
for terpurquevos in the sense of “wounded”. From terebra 
comes the verb terebrare “bore, bore through, perforate”; it is 
used Job 167 (6) for trTpwoxewv, just as compwngere covers the 
same Greek verb Job 3625. But elsewhere trTpwoxew is vul- 
nerare (hence the identification in 2 above) and vulneratu< can 
hardly be in ordinary Greek prose Tetpu7quevos. 

If rerpurnuevous is unlikely and teTpwpevovs too facile, let 
us try our hand once more at tTeTpowwpevous. Tpozouy or (the 
middle) tporoveOa is a stronger tpewew (tperecOat). In addi- 
tion to the one example from Dion. Halic. cited by Liddell- 
Scott, Herwerden has two from the papyri. In the Bible, the 
verb is a good equivaleut for *|2} (passive *)3}); it is also used 
for and even for (just as Oat passive is Y3D)). 
Tpeveo Oat (middle) renders 1353 (Num. 1445, where, by the way, 
N reads erporwoavro) and won (Exod, 1713). The last example 
explains tpo7y = (Exod. 3218; € as Joshua 
116, see above; 8' NTE OYBWTC = pugnae). In Jerem. 3010 
(49 32) where tpo7y = TN “calamity” $ has misread the Greek: 
W@W = evTporny comp. e. g. Ps. 34 (35) 26. A similar mis- 
reading is found Sir. 45 23: ev evrpowy cod. 155 (hence reve- 
rentia £2) for ev rpory. The translator is here rather free: «ac 
avTov ev Naov for OY Wy". Here by the 
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way € misread rpo7vy as opyn (OWNT), comp. opyy S' for pown 
Sir. 121 (opyy suits the context here, see Smend). This brings 
us to Joshua 13 22. The Hebrew verse reads NY 
in S ev Ty rpovouy (in praedam). The reading is found also h* n 
(= 16, 52, 57, 77, 131, 236, 237, Cat-Nic; 85™*; comp. also ev Ty 
mapeuBory 30) and a, Barring the marginal reading ev Tots 
Tpavpatias avrwv*® in d, all the other witnesses are divided 
between ev tT porn (Bh? € in E, Gb and the majority of the 
witnesses in P; in g the reading is that of the first hand) and ev 
7 tpory (€ in E, ¢, S and g*, ad, a, 209 in P). S clearly 
stands aside, com. wov for Tov Tov of EP. 2 apparently followed 
an Egyptian text, merely adding sub asterisco oc wot mA ev pou- 
gaa, The variation poy / tpo7n meets us in both groups, E 
and P, the Origenic texts themselves being divided. moAgMoc €, 
j530 S$ (“in bello. Nam sic capienda est vox tporn apud 
LXX”, Masius) point to tpory, just as mer € goes back 
to porn. The variation is clearly scribal: comp. in profane 
literature “rpozny f.1. pro porn Plut. Aem. P. 33 extr.”, Her- 
werden, 1482. pozy, from perw “incline”, means inclination 
downwards, esp. the fall of the scale; metaph. the turn of the 
scale, the critical moment; also that which causes inclination 
downwards, downward momentum, metaph. influence. Accord- 
ing to Hesychius (apud Schleusner s. v.) powy is KAtow (so 
Suidas), paBdos, duvayis, BonPea, In the New Testament 
we find the phrase ev porn opOaduov I Cor. 1552 as a variant 
below the text in von Soden’s edition for the textual ev prmy 
opOadruou, “in the twinkling of an eye” | ev arouw “in a mo- 
ment”; the Peshitta writes bas 295 comp. Bera- 
kot 2b, Comp. also Aristeae Epistula, ed. Wendland, § 90: 
porn (pimn cat “momento temporis et ad nutum”. 
In the Greek Old Testament we meet with porn Cuyou Prov. 
16 11 = O'IND DOD / DOD, Isai 40 15 
= PNW, comp. o” Isai 40 12 ev porn = DIDI 
and 6’ Ps. 61 (62) 10 ws pomn Curyou for mbdyd O'INOI; Job 


3 Comp. Num. 318 ov ros rpavuarius avrwy, an addition which, obelized 
in G, is omitted in dkx || aua.ros tpavuarias = omrddn dy in the first half 
of the verse. 
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205 mpos porny Y31 “IY. a’ uses the plural, (Ixy, 
once J@95), as an equivalent of the Hebrew DYpnw Job 37 18, 
20 38.37 Ps. 35 (36)6 Prov. 828 (Job 3718 read pozas Field in 
Auctario from cod. 252 against tpozas Field in textu). Comp. 
also Wisd 11, 22 ws ex (with 
marginal note {Llensey and 1812 pos wav porqy 
also III Mac. 548 voraryy Biov pony. None of these conno- 
tations would fit the passage in Joshua, and Frankel’s (Vor- 
studien, 187) guess that we have here an allusion to the haggad- 
ic legend according to which Balaam had lifted himself up by 
his mantic art into the heights and was thence hurled down by 
Phinehas* will have to be dismissed as irrelevant. “Non vana 
itaque est suspicic, vel legendam esse ev tpory” — his other 
guess is not worth mentioning —, Schleusner. 

Hence the correct reading is ev Ty tpo7y “in the rout”. The 
phrase covers om>5n 5s. The translator neglected to render 
23. arexrevay = DWI WN. “In the rout” is a bit free 
for “among the rest of their slain” RY., but a “rout” implies 
a number of “slain” persons. Hence in 116 “routed” is just as 
free but just as correct for “slain”. ev ty tTpowy 13, 22 = ON 
and TETPOTMMEVOUS = support each other admi- 
rably. In the former passage B is corrupt, but on the other 
hand B has the correct reading in the latter place. 


mwa and Rashi on v. 6: MD NIT PID 
$y pop omddn by oda om... pm ne ond mean 
‘oa omddn dy jo hence pressing the word 
by for which against Rashi we have in Joshua 5x; comp. Pal. Sanhedrin 
29a, 11f.: ne omddn b> as omddn Sy 
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Heb. léhi, cheek, and 16”, jaw 


PAUL HAUPT 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


N GB*® "1 (Arab. is? laha” for lahaiu", cheek and chin) 

is said to appear in Assyrian as laxi (with ;) whereas y> 
is supposed to be the Assyr. létu. Heb. y> does not mean throat 
(Konig, Brown; J guttur) but jaw. Siegfried-Stade cor- 
rectly states that the corresponding Aram. xyrd means jaw. The 
stem is P19, not M is scriptio defectiva like 5p. Prov. 
232, TY23 PD! Mw, does not mean Put a knife to thy throat 
(the Latin phrase gladium collo imminentem conspicere, quoted 
by Ziegler, 1791, affords no parallel) but Put a muzzle 
(French muselizre; Arab. 24S, Syr. bolo = xyuos) on thy jaw; 
contrast Deut. 254. Heb. yw is a coarser expression than J’) 
(S ywos): it corresponds to the German Maul, Rachen, 
Schnauze, Fresse rather than to Mund; cf. French gueule 
(= Eng. gule, throat, gullet, gluttony; also gole, throat, voice, 
utterance) and our trap = mouth, also chops = chaps, jaws. 
Heb. }'3¥ is a synonym of DIM, Ps. 392, where we must read 
TOYS = G puraxiv, J posui 
ort meo custodiam; DION is a muzzle-strap, whereas isa 
basket (German Maulkorb) of rope network around the jaws; 
cf. the cut of a modern Syrian muzzle in DB 1, 303.’ 6 did not 
understand this word. The stem of is = TW; ¢f. 


MMW branch, bough Jud. 9 48, and Arab. LCs, to shoot forth 


branches I have shown in ZDMG 
64, 711, note 2 that’ we must read in Prov. 2511: IAT RBA 


1 For the abbreviations see above, p. 161, n.1; cf. OLZ 16, 488; 18, 71. 
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(or apples of gold on branches of silver? 
The draft Aeyouevoy PY is an (Aramaic) pluralis extensivus 
meaning interlacement, basketwork, network, basket of rope net- 
work, muzzle; 30 is used in post-Biblical Hebrew of weaving 
baskets or mats,* and JO30 means to put into a net (see Jas- 
trow’s dictionary; not to sear, singe, as Levy 3, 523° explains). 
Of course, we might read also '3¥, as a singular, from 73, 
just as PSP is derived from 

If we assume a stem “Y= 730 = TW, we need not read 
HI (or NID) instead of NPIVH (ZAT 34, 144) in Prov. 
25 11: FWD might mean ramage, branchage (German Gezweig). 
The majority of the Jewish commentators combine "30 with 
‘Jo’, e.g. Rashi, cited by Stier, Der Weise ein Konig (1849) 
p- 48; cf. Delitzsch, Spruchbuch (1873) p. 404. Umbreit 
(1826) derived from = (miswritten NW) to 
interweave; Vaihinger (1857) translated Korbchen; Ewald, 
Die salomon. Schriften® (1867) p. 222 explained AYSWN as 
Flechtkirbe (cf. 00a, fruit-basket). This rendering has been 
adopted in RV; RV™ gives filigree work (cf. Maimonides 
cited by Delitzsch, loc. cit.). Also in Prov. 1811 the Ancient 
Versions derived 1N3¥N3 from = Elster (1858) 
read In3wn3; but the rendering of the Graecus Venetus (quot- 
ed by Umbreit) avracia is preferable. In Prov. 
1811 as well as in Ps. 73 7 SW may correspond to our branch- 
ing out, i. e. digression, transgression, extravagancy, extrava- 
gant flight of fancy, vagary, conceit, whereas in Lev. 261, 
Num. 33 52, Ez. 8 12 S30 may mean branching or ramification, 
i. e. the production of figures resembling branches, ornamenta- 
tion with branches (and flowers, &c; anthemia, arabesques). 
Tennyson speaks of a dress all branched and flowered with 

2 For my remarks (Proverbs 60, 30) on the garden of the gods cf. 
Ungnad-Gressmann, Gilgamesch-Epos (Gottingen, 1911) pp. 43. 163, 
also the description, at the beginning of the story of Aladdin or the 
Wonderful Lamp, of the subterraneous garden where the fruits of the 
trees consisted of pearls, diamonds, rubies, spinels, emeralds, turquoises, 
amethysts, sapphires, &c. For the connection between the Arabian Nights 
and Babylonian fables see Haupt, Purim, p. 9, 1. 13; cf. AJSL 28, 88. 


3 Mat denotes also a sack made of matting, e. g. a sack containing 
coffee. 
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gold; M3) may refer to altars ornamented with sculptured 
festoons (encarpi; cf. EB™ 1, 761*) or to representations of the 
sacred tree; see JBL 32, 116. 118; Proverbs 36, 29; cf. Ben- 
zinger, Hebr. Arch.’, p. 228. The text in Prov. 811 and Ez. 812 
is more or less uncertain; nevertheless ]*3¥ or, rather, [3% in 
Prov.232 means muzzle (German Maulkorb) and 3 branchage 


(German Gezweig, Geranke). Not only (cst, to branch and 
KKAKS, basket, but also pe, branchlets and XX. (as well 


as Xt) bridle belong to the same root (AJSL 23, 252). Just 
as TY means not only to interweave, but also to protect (lit. to 
hedge, fence, guard; cf. German Gehege and hegen, to protect) 


so es from which es. muzzle is derived, means to cover, protect. 


Arab. Js denotes thorn, because hedges are formed not only 
of woven twigs or wattling, but also of thorn-bushes. Hawthorn 
(or haythorn) signifies hedge-thorn (German Hagedorn). The 
place-name (for means Fenced. 

T has NY for "Nd in Jud. 1515, Deut. 183, also for }Pt in 
181735. The form NM (in tm M5) is not a transposition 
of sind (Fleischer) but a mistake for spr; the Assyrian 
equivalent, however, is lavti, just as we find in Assyrian ¢iaru 
for TYS = pao, and Xazzatu for MY, Be. The lower jaw 
els Js) is called in Assyrian laxit Saplitu. 
The stem of Assyr. laxi (constr. lax; cf. Sadi, mountain, constr. 
sad; Heb. by — mbyp, &c; see AJSL 22, 259. 253, n. 14) 
is for but the semantic equivalent is éy which is 
a synonym of IV and to chew; is the masseter 
muscle, and %*.dLe means jar, lit. chewer, just as jaw (for chaw) 
is connected with chew, or French méchoire, jaw, with macher, 
to chew. Also German Kiefer (jaw) and Kiifer (cf. chafer) 
mean chewers; OHG chiuwa = jaw, and chiuwan = chew. 
Arab. ts, the morphological equivalent of Assyr. lari means 
talk; cf. our vulgar to jaw (or to chin) = to talk (also to wag 
one’s jaw or chin) and French guewler, German schnauzen. 
Arab. a}, language is derived from the same root, also tis, 
speech, tongue, utterance; leaxés, chewing, LBxes, jaw, and 
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JAss., gluttonous. Similarly French méchewr means glutton 
(cf. jower des machoires). Modern Arab. ,yasJ, to chew seems 


to be an Aramaic loanword; ¢f. also : gluttonous, greedy; 
np greedy, wolf (cf. Assyr. akilu = zibu = IN, wolf; 


HW 54*). Contrast ( 2) which has the same meaning, also 
La, clamor and kaa}, a mouthful (cf. Lat. bucea, inflated cheek 
and mouthful). 


In Assyrian we have mégu as a synonym of laxi (HW 375°. 
421°). This word, which has never been explained,‘ stands for 
macu, maccu, mac’'u, just as we have zéru, seed, for 
(Haupt, E-vowel, p. 21). KB 2, 228, 106 mécu denotes the 
lower jaw, not the cheek; see the cut on p. 133 of the trans- 
lation of Ezekiel, in the Polychrome Bible, where we see some 
captives with cords passed through their lower jaws, just as a 
ring is put through the septum of the nose of a bull or bear, 
(cf. also 2 K 19 28, Job 40 24). Of course, the cord might be 
passed also through the cheeks, just as fish may be slung on a 
string passed through the gills (¢f. Erman’s Agypten 327; EB 
1529, 5). This gill-string (German Kiemenschnur) is called in 
Assyrian santu (for samtu; cf. lay, « string of beads, &c): 
santanis (not sandani3, HW 504*) means on gill-strings (cf. the 
relief on the Rock of Behistun, where nine rebel chiefs appear 
before Darius Hystaspis, all tied together with on¢ rope, although 
it is not passed through their cheeks or jaws; see Kaulen’, cut 
No. 56; cf. also No. 91 and A. Jeremias’ ATAO®, pp. 534. 604; 
A.V. W. Jackson’s Persia, pp. 180. 192). 


Heb. ‘Mm does not mean jaw, but cheek in 1 K 2224 = 2 Chr. 
18 23, Is. 506, Mic. 414, Ps. 38, Job 1610, Lam. 12, 330. Also 
in Deut. 183 OM} denotes, not the two jaws qn DY) but 
the two cheeks, and ovnd by JO", Is. 3028 is not a bridle (or 
bit) in the jaws, but a halter over the cheeks (cf. our cheek-strap). 
Nor does "M) mean jaw in Hos. 114: the yoke does not confine 


4 [My attention has been called to the fact that mecu was combined 
with @€ by Boissier in PSBA 20, 163; cf. Holma, Kérperteile (1911) 
p. 31. Holma’s reading meg instead of mégu is incorrect.] 

20 
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the jaws; see the cut on p. 169 of the translation of Ezekiel in 
the Polychrome Bible. The ass’s jawbone, with which Samson 
slew 1000 Philistines, is called ‘m, because the largest portion 
of the lower jaw (WANNA "NM, Hull. 54°; of. BT 8, 971. 975) 
of an ass (or a horse) is under the cheeks (French ganaches). 
Chaucer (Monk's Tale, |. 48) says, He had no weapon but an 
ass’s cheek. In Job 4026 "MD refers to the gills of a fish (ra 
Bpayxia). German Kiefer (jaws) was formerly used also for 
Kiemen (gills). The term Kiemen was unknown prior to 1750. 
The poet asks, Can you catch a crocodile like a fish with a 
fishing-hook, and pass a string through its gills? Budde, Hiob? 
(1913) p. 261 thinks that yn is a subsequent insertion, and 
the original text was WANA, but that NYA 

Lime, crocodile; cf. Assyr. namsticu, HW 467") was omitted 


2 haplography, just as in Ps. 165 TF has dropped out before 
‘Join (JAOS 32, 122). It is not necessary to suppose that the 
poet believed a crocodile had gills like a fish, although Milton 
(Par. Lost 7, 415) speaks of the gills of Leviathan. Swift even 
called the flesh under the chin of a man gills, just as Arab. da} 
denotes, not only the flesh under the ear and about the throat, 
but also under the chin. Ezek. 29 4 must be explained in the 
same way as Job 40 26, and Ezek. 384 (which does not refer 
to an animal, as GB* states) is a misplaced gloss to Ezek. 39 2 
(see Ezekiel 99, 49). 


In all these passages ‘M9 means cheek; only in Cant. 513 it 
denotes (like Arab. x44) the hair on the cheeks and the chin in 
distinction from the mustache. In the same way yévecov denotes, 
not only chin, jaw, cheek, (cf. yévus, jaw and chin, and French 
menton, chin and mandible) but also the beard. Whiskers was 
formerly used also for the mustaches: Scott speaks of whiskers 
turned upward on his upper lip. Syr. Lis} is used for both 
chin and beard (Assyr. ziqgnu). German Kinn, chin, originally 
denoted the cheek; the Kinnbein is the cheek-bone. The synonym 
of German Backe (cf. Lat. bucca) Wange (Ital. guancia) appears 
in wang-tooth = cheek-tooth, and Chaucer uses wang in the 


same meaning; wang also denotes the cheek-bone, jaw-bone, or 
jaw. 
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Assyr. létu (more accurately 1é’itw) corresponds, not to Y, 
but to ‘Nd. For Heb. ‘non by Mi, to slap on the cheek (x2p8 


SS. xb) or) cf. French couvrir la joue a quelqwun = souff- 
leter, gifler) we find in the Code of Hammurapi /é’ita mitrucu; 
see Winckler’s Gesetze Hammurabis (Leipzig, 1904) p. 59, § 202; 
mar améli™, however, does not mean freeman, but noble (cf. 
Kittel ad Ps. 43 and AJSL 26, 21, n. 26) and muskénu means, 
not freedman, but humble (AJSL 23, 226). Lé@itu (or, con- 
tracted, létw) stands for lé’atu, léiatu, ldiatu, la’iatu, lahiatu, 
just as shepherd, stands for réiu, raiu, ra@iiu 
ratiu (see ZAT 29, 282). Consequently the Assyrian equivalent 
of is not lari, jaw, but I@itu, cheek. GB” ought to have 
given as the meaning of 1, not Kinnbacken, Kinnlade, Backe, 
but Backe, Wange. Gesenius’ Thesaurus has gena, mala, and 
maxilla. Heb. ‘1 may be connected with mM), tablet (Assyr. 
lu) or board (cf. Levy 2, 492, s. v. “m) just as German Lade 
(in Kinnlade) and Laden are connected with Latte, Eng. lath. 
In the Talmud ‘Nt is used, not only for cheek, but also for cheek- 
piece (armor protecting the cheeks) and cheek-strap, cheek-band 
as well as lath, pole. For the meaning of Laden = shop cf. 
Lat. taberna, booth, shop, inn, tavern, which is connected with 
tabula (AJSL 23, 227; JAOS 28, 109). Lade denotes especially 
the interval between the incisor and molar teeth of a horse. 
This is the place where the bit is inserted; if a horse takes the 
bit in the teeth he becomes unmanageable. Laden (Fenster- 
laden) means also shutter. In English the side-pieces of a win- 


dow-frame are called cheeks, just as Syr. Jag (= dl) means 
jaw and cheek, whereas Jus,x? Jae denotes the side of an 
altar. Bundeslade is the German term for the Ark of the 
Covenant. 

Consequently Heb. a ay corresponds to Assyr. lé’itu, cheek, 
whereas corresponds to Assyr. laxit (for jaw, and the 
synonym of lari, Assyr. mécu (for macy) corresponds to 
Kade, jaw. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Samson and The Ass’s Jaw 


V renders Jud. 1516: With the jawbone of an ass, heaps 
upon heaps, have I slain a thousand men. SA Wan 
heap, two heaps (60 AV™, Siegfried-Stade, Brown) 
is undoubtedly wrong: we must read, following © e£aAcipov 
avrovs, WN (not This, however, does 
not mean J piled them in heaps (Moore, Konig; cf. S (hia 
Maas, © PIN) or J flayed them clean (Van 
Doorninck, GB”; ¢f. to scrape, shave, skin; gle, 
) or Ich habe sie griindlich geschunden (Kautzsch’s AT’) 


but I reddened them (cf. 4s, to paint red) or I stained them 
with blood (pL meine ; cf. our red-handed = with bloody 
hands) i.e. I destroyed (3 delevi) them by bloody violence (erye51 

YI}, the red death means a violent death) or I slaughtered 
them. Heb. TNA3N, discoloration, bruise, Gen. 423 (AJSL 20, 164) 
is connected with variegated, : color, Arab. 
ink; cf. Germ. blutriinstig schlagen, i. e. to beat till the blood 
runs. Heb. WOM ass means the red one, just as Span. burro 
is derived from the Lat. burrus; ¢f.my remarks on AY MINS, 
Jud. 510 in the Wellhausen- Festschrift, p. 196. 

I subsequently learned from EB 2340 that this explanation 
was suggested more than 25 years ago by Zenner in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir katholische Theologie, 1888, p. 257. This journal is 
not accessible to me. According to EB, Zenner referred also 
to some parallels in the Hudhailian poems edited by Well- 
hausen in the first part of his Skizzen wnd Vorarbeiten (Berlin, 
1884) viz. p. 113, No. 144, 1. 5 (p. a of the Arabic text): 


I stained his sides (front and back) with 
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blood, and p. 139, No. 189, 1. 3 (188, 13 in EB 2340 is a mis- 


print) = p. pe of the Arabic text: Leo pends, we will 
stain them with blood. No one but Cheyne seems to have paid 
any attention to Zenner’s explanation; it is not recorded by 
Moore, Budde, Nowack. Cheyne translated: With the 
jawbone of the red one I have reddened them. I have shown 
in JBL 26, 42 that DIND, reddened and OY9ND, crimsoned in 
Nah. 24 mean bespattered with blood. I also quoted there the 
Shakespearian purpled = dyed in the dying slaughter of their 
foes (King John ii, 1, 322). Similarly we must read, with La- 
garde, in Is. 631 (see JHUC, No. 163, pp. 49*. 50%): 


Who advances, all spattered with crimson, 
than vintagers’ garments more ruddy? 


The omission of the article before MI 83 (cf. Duhm’ ad loc.) is 
due to haplography (contrast above, p. 226). In Shakespeare’s 
Timon of Athens (IV, iii, 65) Timon says: With man’s blood 
paint the ground Gules, Gules (i. e. red; cf. French gueules, red, 
sanguine, murrey, in heraldry). The sanguinary battle of Gavre 
(1453) where the citizens of Ghent (who had revolted against 
the duke of Burgundy, Philip the Good) left 20,000 dead in the 
field, is known as the red sea of Gavre (EB"™ 19, 415°; 21, 387°). 

We might imitate the pun in the Hebrew original by sub- 
stituting: With the jaw of abrayer I thoroughly brayed them. 
AV uses to bray for WAS in Prov. 27 22. I have explained this 
passage in the Transactions of the Hamburg Oriental Congress 
(Leyden, 1904) p. 232: A) is the stamp, or pestle, and WAIN 
the mortar, or chamber, of a stamp-mill for crushing ores. Bab. 
mec. 38°, above (Goldschmidt’s BT 6, 600) 8W°D means 
contusion, bruise (O31 NWN). Brayer is also the name of a 
roller which daubs the printer’s ink on a platen. 6 e&jAeba 
may mean, not only J wiped them out, i. e. I destroyed them 
(E PP AA: LHF but also I painted them; adreipew 
means to anoint, smear, daub ; cf. my Bibl. Liebeslieder, p. 128. 
In German we might say: Mit dem Kiefer des Roten strich ich 
rot sie an, or Mit des Griiulings Kiefer schlug ich sie griulich, 
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or Mit dem Kiefer des Braunen schlug ich sie braun und blau. 
This is better than the rendering suggested by Fiirst*: Mit der 
Kinnlade des Packtriigers, ein Pack, zwei Pack. The jawbone, 
which Samson used, was, of course, the lower jaw (mandible). 
He grasped it at the small end (where the lower incisors are) 
and hit the Philistines with the butt-end, the region of the 
angulus mandibulae, where the masseter muscle is attached. 


Johns Hopkins University Paul Haupt 


The Grain-mowing Month 


In my note on the cuneiform names of the months (JBL 
32, 274) I pointed out that according to Pinches the Sumerian 
name of the Adar did not mean grain-harvest month, but grain- 
mowing month. In the present year (1914) the Adar began on 
Feb. 27. Col. Holdick says in his article on the geography of 
Afghanistan, in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, vol. i, p. 313*: It is common to cut down the green 
wheat and barley before the ear forms, for fodder, and the 
repetition of this, with barley at least, is said not to injure the 
crop .... Barley is sown in November; in March and April it 
is twice cut for fodder; in June the grain is reaped. Delitzsch 
stated in his Assyr. Woérterbuch (1886) p. 190, n. 2 that accord- 
ing to Rassam the time of the grain-harvest in Babylonia was 
May-June, 7. e. the month of Sivan. In the present year the 
Sivan began on May 26. Assyr. simadnu (from pw) time, season 
denotes especially the time of reaping grain, the season of 
gathering the ripened crops. Our season (a doublet of sation) 
on the other hand, means originally sowing-time. Similarly tide 
(German Gezeiten, Low German Tiden) is used especially for 
flood-tide and ebb-tide. 


Johns Hopkins University Paul Haupt 


Heb. argaman and tekéleth. 


Heb. argaman, red purple, and tekéleth, blue purple, are 
generally supposed to be Assyrian loanwords, but no satisfactory 
etymologies have ever been suggested. I believe that Assyr. 
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takiltu denotes a fast color, whereas argaménu is a loud color 
(German schreiende Farbe). Assyr. ragamu means to cry (JBL 
33, 161, n. 3) and takdlw means to be fast. For the meaning 
to trust cf. PONT, 354, and (from TM). In Ethiopic, takala 
means to fix, make firm, plant, just as we use to plant for to 
place firmly in position (German aufpflanzen). The atroviola- 
ceous hue, which wool immersed in the juice of the purple-shell 
assumed after having been exposed to the light of the sun for 
some time, was fast, permanent, unfading, and indelible. The 
red purple, on the other hand, was highly chromatic, brilliant, 
luminous, and glaring. For schreiende Farben we find in Ger- 
man also grelle Farben, and grell, which is used also of sounds, 
is connected with MHG grellen, to cry out in anger; ¢f. Assyr. 
igcdrix (for kabitti, libbi égug (Arab. Argamanu 
was more like crimson (solferino, magenta) whereas takilt« was 
more like dark violet (dahlia purple, plum purple). Cf. my 
Biblische Lnebeslieder (Leipzig, 1907) p. 35, also p. 114 (ad 
p- 32, n. 17) and my remarks in the Transactions of the Ham- 
burg Congress of Orientalists (Leyden, 1904) p. 220. 
Johns Hopkins University Paul Haupt 


PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER 1913. 


HE forty-ninth meeting of the Society was held in the 

Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York City, 
beginning Monday, December twenty-ninth, 1913, at 2 p.m, 
with President Barton in the Chair. The Recording Secretary 
read his annual report, which was accepted and placed on 
file. President Francis Brown presented a minute on the death 
of Professor Briggs. It was voted to adopt the minute, to 
send a copy to the family of Professor Briggs, and to print 
it in the Proceedings, together with the obituary portion of 
the Recording Secretary’s report. Professor Montgomery read 
the report of the Corresponding Secretary, which was accepted 
and placed on file. The Chair appointed, as a Committee to 
nominate officers, Professors Montgomery, Bewer and Wood. 
Professor Prince read the Treasurer’s report and the Record- 
ing Secretary read his financial statement. The Chair 
appointed Professors Fowler and Grant a Committee to audit 
these reports. The Council reported that they had elected 
Professor Max L. Margolis, of Dropsie College, Philadelphia, 
Corresponding Secretary, and Professor William H. P. Hatch 
and William H. Cobb additional members of the Publishing 
Committee. They announced that the next meeting will be 
held at Columbia University, during the Christmas holidays 
of 1914, the particular time and place to be determined by 
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the Committee of Arrangements, Professors Gottheil, Prince 
and Jackson. They recommended for honorary membership 
in the Society: 
Professor Ernst von Dobschiitz, Halle, Germany 
Pére Marie Joseph Lagrange. Jerusalem, Syria 
who were unanimously elected. 
They recommended for active membership: 
Mr. C. P. Coffin, Commercial National Bank, Chicago, Il. 


Prof. Irwin Hoch DeLong, Reformed Theological Seminary, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


Rev. Emil G. H.Kraeling, Mount Airy Seminary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Elbert C. Lane, B. D., Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Prof. William G. Seiple, Ph. D., North Japan College, Sendai, Japan. 


Prof. Le Roy Waterman, Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Prof. Charles F. Wishart, D. D., Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 


who were all unanimously elected. 

Professor Haupt nominated Professor Julius Wellhausen of 
Gottingen as an Honorary Member, and moved that the Chair 
appoint a Committee of three to present to Professor Well- 
hausen a congratulatory address on the occasion of his seven- 
tieth birthday which occurs next May. The motion was 
unanimously adopted, and Professor Wellhausen was unani- 
mously elected to honorary membership in the Society. 

Professor Friedlinder reported for the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, inviting the members of the Society to dine in the 
Seminary hall, and extending the courtesy of the Seminary 
lecture rooms in case a meeting on Tuesday afternoon should 
prove desirable. 

At 2:45 Professor Barton gave the President’s address. 
Subject: “The Hermeneutic Canon ‘Interpret Historically’ In 
The Light of Modern Research.” After a recess of five 
minutes, papers were read and discussed as follows: 

By Professor Schmidt: “The Sins of Jezebel.” 
By Professor Peritz: “The Function of the Firmament”. 
By Professor Sanders: “A New Collation of MS 22 of the Gospeles”. 


By Professor Paton: “Canaanite Influence on the Religion of Israel”. 


By Professor Cadbury: “Can Lost Sources of Luke-Acts be Determined 
by Word Tests?” 


PROCEEDINGS FOR DECEMBER, 1913 ili 


Professor Montgomery reported for the Nominating Com- 
mittee, recommending the election of the following officers: 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt President. 
Prof. Charles C. Torrey Vice-President. 
Rev. William H. Cobb Recording Secretary. 
Prof. J. Dyneley Prince Treasurer. 
Prof. George A. Barton , 
Prof. Charles P. Fagnani 
Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr. m 
Prof. Charles F. Kent Council. 
Prof. Henry A. Sanders 
Prof. John P. Peters | Directors of 


Prof. Albert T. Clay 
Dr. James B. Nies Palestine School 


They were all unanimously elected. Professor Fowler reported 
from the Auditing Committee that the accounts of the Trea- 
surer and of the Recording Secretary were correct and were 
accompanied by the proper vouchers. By invitation of the 
Committee of Arrangement, members were enabled to visit, 
between the afternoon and evening sessions, a special exhibition 
of biblical MSS and books, in the library of the Seminary. 
At the close of the dinner hour, short addresses were given 
by President Schechter and by two Professors from Germany, 
Ernst von Dobschiitz and Arthur Ungnad. 

Monday evening, December 29. The Society met at 8:15. 
Professor Marx described “The Collection of Bible Prints and 
Manuscripts in the Library of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary.” Professor Moulton gave an abstract of the Directors- 
Report of the Palestine School, and followed this with Archaeo- 
logical Notes, illustrated by the stereopticon. Professor 
Eleanor D. Wood read a paper on “The Weliyeh of Bedriyeh 
at esh-Shiphit.” This paper was also illustrated by the 


stereopticon. 
Adjourned at 10:15. 


Tuesday A. M., December 30. The Society met at 9:10. 
Papers were read and discussed as follows: By F. C. Harding: 
“The Oracle against Edom, Isa. 63 : 1-6, and its relation to 
Isa. 59: 16,17.” By Prof. Friedlander: “The Disappearance of 
the Ark of the Covenant, Jer. 3:16.” By Prof. Margolis: 
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“rerparwpevovs JOS. 11:16.” By Prof. Haupt: “The Ancient 
Egyptian Names of Palestine.” By Prof. Prince: “An Early 
Babylonian Invasion of Palestine.” By Prof. Bacon: “Jesus 
as the Suffering Servant in Paul.” By Prof. Montgomery: 
“Notes. (1) Tartak, 2 K.17:31. (2) The Wailing of Hadad- 
Rimmon, Zech. 12:11. (3) tarwach, Sachau’s Elephantine 
Papyrus, no. 7.” By Prof. Jastrow: “The Nazirite Law, Num. 6.” 
By Prof. Clay: “A Sumerian Prototype of the Code Hammu- 
rapi.” By Prof. Berry: “The Titles of the Psalms.” By. Prof. 
Bewer: “The Composition of Judges 19.” By Prof. Kent: 
“The Dates of the Royal Psalms.” By Prof. Fullerton: “Notes 
on Some Eschatological Passages in Isaiah.” By Prof. Torrey: 
“The Question of « Semitic Source in the Book of Acts.” 
By Prof. Peters: “A Hebrew Folk-Song.” “The Wind of God.” 
“The Cock in the Old Testament” (Prov. 30: 29). 

It was voted that hereafter the Committee of Arrangements 
be authorized to extend the time usually devoted to the 
sessions of the Society, if the number of papers offered should 
make such an extension needful. It was voted “that the thanks 
of the Society be returned to President Schechter, to the 
Board of Directors of the Seminary, and to Professor Fried- 
linder, Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, for the 
very bountiful hospitality extended to the Society.” 

The following papers were read by title only: 

By Prof. Schmidt: “Note on the Blessing of Japheth.” 

By Prof. Haupt: “The Oldest Monument of Hebrew Literature.” 
“The Inauguration of the Second Temple.” 

By Prof. Ropes: “The Wheel of Nature, Jas. 3:6.” 

By Prof. J. M. P. Smith: “The Deuteronomic Tithe.” 


By Prof. Barton: “The Exegesis of émavrovs, Gal. 4:10, and its Chrono- 
logical Significance.” 


By Prof. Seiple: “Psalm 72 and the Letter of Aristeas.” 


By Prof. Bacon: “The Temptation Story and the Doctrine of Israel as 
the Son of God.” 


By Prof. Montgomery: “An Assyriological Illustration to the Book of 
Jubilees.” 


The President announced as the Committee on an address 
to Professor Wellhausen, President Francis Brown, Professor 
Torrey, and Professor Ropes. 

Adjourned at 1:15 P.M. Wwm.H. Cobb, Recording Secretary. 
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MEMBERS DECEASED 


Llewellyn Pratt. The death of Rev. Dr. Llewellyn Pratt 
occurred on the 14th of June 1913. He had just entered the’ 
thirtieth year of his connection with our Society, and had 
nearly completed the eighty-first year of his life, a life of great 
activity and of eminent usefulness in many fields. Among 
these may be mentioned here his professorships in Gallaudet, 
Knox, and Williams Colleges, and in Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 


Charles A. Briggs. We miss from his accustomed place at 
these meetings one of the faithful fathers and founders of the 
Society, Professor Briggs. President Brown has been appoint- 
ed a special Committee to give expression to the sense of 
loss which we all feel. 


“In the death of Professor Charles Augustus Briggs, D. D., D. Litt., 
this Society has lost one of its original members, whose reputation 
has conferred distinction upon it and who, especially during the time 
while his health was unimpaired and his studies were chiefly Biblical, 
read important papers at its meetings and contributed significantly 
to its discussions. By the range and fertility of his mind, his great 
industry, his keen perceptions, and his power of combination he was 
naturally equipped to become a scholar of rank. Unwearying diligence 
in study made him one in fact. 

His breadth of inquiry and his frequent journeys brought him into 
contact with the leaders of scholarship all over the world. It was as 
an interpreter of British and German thought, although with indepen- 
dence in his own investigations, that more than thirty years ago, by 
the vigor of his personality and the force of his, advocacy, he took 
a leading part in familiarizing American scholars with modern pro- 
cesses as applied to the Bible. Moderate as his opinions were in this 
regard, he suffered for them in ways that were keenly painful to him, 
but he never abandoned them. 

It is proper that we should make especial mention of the books 
embodying his work in the field of criticism and his Messianic studies, 
as well as his unique share in the new Hebrew Lexicon, his notable 
editorship of the International Critical Commentary, and his own im- 
portant contribution to that series. They truly represent his unwea- 
rying zeal for learning and the productiveness of his mind. 

He had great areas of scholarly interest outside the particular 
objects of this Society. His conception of the field of theology was 
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broad and high; he was versed in dogma as well as in Biblical inter- 
pretation. He was ardent in his endeavors for Church Unity and 
made his studies bend toward this. 


The type of his mind was radical in the sense of thoroughgoing, 
but with a strong basis of conservatism. The combination caused 
misunderstanding sometimes but there was no real inconsistency. 
Devotion to truth was the principle that unified his intellect. 

Those who knew him well were aware of a sensitiveness and ten- 
derness of spirit in him, unguessed by many more remote, and of 
a tenacious loyalty to his friends, both those who often differed from 
him and those who generally agreed. 

In his religious experience he was a man of very humble spirit, 
having a sense of fellowship with all who were taught of God. 

This Society records its sense of loss in the death of this unusual 
man, to whom it owed so much, and who has left a vacant place 
which will long remain unfilled. It desires also to convey to Mrs. 
Briggs and all the members of her family an expression of deep 
sympathy with them under their heavy burden of sorrow.“ 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
OF 


THE TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


December, 1912, to December, 1913 


1913 
Jan. 1, Carried forward 
Dues 
Initiation fees 
Sales by Dr. Cobb 
Plates by Dr. Pratt . 


Dec. 30, Dr. Cobb 

1913 
Jan. 9, Buskirk Co., stationery . . 

» 20, W. F. Roberts, envelopes 

» 29, Lord Baltimore Press 
May 19, Astor Trust Co., for Drugulin M. 751.21, Vol. xxxii) 
July 15, Astor Trust Co., for Drugulin M. 605.11, Vol. xxxii,2 
Sept. 25, Astor Trust Co., for Drugulin M. 750.43, Vol. xxxii,3 
Oct. 23, Envelopes from S. F. Flinton. ... 
Nov. 28, J. A. Montgomery, secretarial expenses 
Dec. 10, John D. Prince, 400 envelopes 
Dec. 20, Exchange 

Cash on hand 


Respectfully submitted, Dec. 29, 1913. 
J. DYNELEY PRINCE, Treasurer. 


Audited, and found correct, Dec. 29, 1913. 


HENRY THATCHER FOWLER, 
ELIHU GRANT, 


\ Auditors. 


vil 
Receipts 
Disbursements 
1912 
35 00 
12 90 
10 70 
19 33 
179 58 
144 47 
179 63 
210 
25 86 
8 40 
10 
486 84 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
OF 
RECORDING SECRETARY 
Receipts 


Balance, Dec. 26, 1912 
Sales of Journal 


Disbursements 


1913 
Jan. 4, Thomas Todd, printing notes and envelopes ... . 
June 11, Unsold Journals from Drugulin (carriage) 

» 28, Distributing Journal, vol. xxxii, part 2 (3 items) . 
July 1, Carter, Rice & Co., envelopes for wrapping Journal 

» 18, Thomas Todd, printing envelopes 


» » vordan, Lovett & Co., insurance 

» 21, Drugulin, mailing offprints 
Sept. 25, Distributing Journal, vol. xxxii, 3 (4 items). . 
Oct. 17, Remittance to Treasurer 

» 81, G. E. Stechert, freight and 
Dec. 18, Stamped envelopes 

» 24, Stamps and exchange for the year 

» » Expressage, and typewriting for the year... 


Balance in Old Colony Trust Co., Boston 


Audited and found correct, Dec. 29, 1913. 


HENRY THATCHER FOWLER, Auditor. 


1913 
| $ 15 07 
Offprints (Paton-18.85: Haupt-6.00) ........ 19 85 
$ 248 47 
$ 460 
8 99 
8 18 
5 81 
2 35 
10 20 
2 58 
10 66 
100 00 
2 50 
211 
8 05 
4 26 
78 18 
$ 248 47 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY! 
HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. K. Budde, D.D., Marburg. 
Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Oxford. 

Prof. Adolf Harnack, D.D., Berlin. 

Prof. A. Jiilicher, D.D., Marburg. 

Prof. William Sanday, D.D., Oxford. 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, D.D., Oxford. 

Pres. S. Schechter, Litt.D., Jewish Theological Seminary, New York. 
Prof. G. A. Smith, D.D., Aberdeen University. 

Prof. Bernhard Weiss, D.D., Berlin. 

Prof. F. C. Burkitt, M.A., Cambridge. 

Prof. Ernst von Dobschiitz, Halle. 

Prof. Marie Joseph Lagrange, Jerusalem. 

Prof. Julius Wellhausen, Gottingen. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS? 


(496) Miss Charlotte H. Adams, 135 E. 52d St., N.Y. City. 
(242) °92 Pres, Cyrus Adler, Ph. D., 2041 North Broad St., Phila., Pa. 
(466) *11 Prof. Herbert C. Alleman, Gettysburg, Pa. 
(482) °12 Prof. Alfred E. Alton, Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N.Y. 
(415) ’07 Prof. Frederick L. Anderson, D.D., Newton Centre, Mass. 
(425) 08 Prof, John B. Anderson, Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N.Y. 
(462) "10 Rev. Abraham S, Anspacher, 561 W. 163d St., N. Y. City. 
(341) 00 Rev. William P, Armstrong, Jr., Library Place, Princeton, N.J. 
(305) 796 Prof. Wm. R. Arnold, Ph.D., 25 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
(184) 88 Prof. B. W. Bacon, D.D., 244 Edwards St., New Haven, Conn. 
(373) ‘04 Prof.Wm. Frederic Badé, Ph.D., Pacific Theol. Sem., Berkeley,Cal. 
(469) *11 Phillips Barry, A.M., Felton Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
(210) "91 Prof. George A. Barton, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
(211) W. Batten, Ph.D., Gen. Theol. Seminary, Chelsea Sq., 
City. 
(310) 97 Rev. R. H. Beattie, M.A., 321 N. Central Ave, Austin Station, 
Chicago, Il. 

1 This list has been corrected up to Aug. 26, 1914. Members are requested to notify 
the Recording S tary of any change of add 

2 The two numbers prefixed to the name of each member indicate the order and date 
of his accession to membership in the Society. 
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Prof. I. T. Beckwith, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. George R. Berry, D.D., Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N.Y. 

Prof.Walter R. Betteridge, Rochester Theol. Sem., Rochester, N.Y. 

Prof. Julius A. Bewer, Ph.D., Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Prof. Francis B. Blodgett, Gen. Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Prof. Edward I. Bosworth, D.D., Oberlin, Ohio. 

Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville Theol. School, Meadville, Pa. 

Rev. C. F. Bradley, D.D., 90 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Lester Bradner, Jr., Ph.D., 281 4th Ave., N.Y. City. 

Prof. Caroline M. Breyfogle, 16 E. 14th Ave., Columbus, O. 

Miss Emilie Grace Briggs, Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Pres. Francis Brown, D.D., Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Prof. Wm. A. Brown, D.D., Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Prof. M. D. Buell, D.D. Newburyport, Mass. 

Arthur Bumstead, Ph. D., 842 Somerset Bldg., Winnipeg, Can. 

Prof. E. D. Burton, D.D., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Pres. Marion LeRoy Burton, D.D., Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Pres. H. A. Buttz, D.D., Madison, N.J. 

Henry J. Cadbury, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Prof. Hall Laurie Calhoun, Lexington, Ky. 

Prof. Henry Beach Carré, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 

Prof. Shirley J. Case, Ph.D., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Rev. James L, Cheney, Ph.D., Hebron, O. 

Prof. Francis A. Christie, D.D., Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 

Rev. Raymond G. Clapp, M.A., Lowell, Mass. 

Prof. Calvin M. Clark, Bangor Theol. Sem., Bangor, Me. 

Prof. Albert T. Clay, Ph.D., 401 Humphrey St., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Rev. W. H. Cobb, D.D., Congregational Library, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Camden M. Cobern, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

C. P. Coffin, Commercial Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Wm. M. Crane, Ph.D., Richmond, Mass. 

Prof. Harlan Creelman, Ph.D., Theol. Sem., Auburn, N.Y. 

Prof. Earl Bennett Cross, Ph.D., Dover, N.H. 

Prof. D. E. Culley, Ph. D., 70 Kennedy Ave, N.S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Miss Ethel Cutler, B.D., 600 Lexington Ave., N.Y. City. 

Miss M. Elizabeth Czarnomska, 88 Hilton Ave., Hampstead, N. Y. 

Prof. George Dahl, M.A., Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn, 

Prof. Richard Davidson, Ph. D., University College, Toronto, Can. 

Prof. Frank Leighton Day, Ashland, Virginia. 

Prof. Thomas F. Day, 710 Livingston Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Prof. Irwin Hoch De Long, Ph. D., 523 West James St., 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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Prof. F. B. Denio, D.D., Bangor, Me. 

Prof. Winfred N. Donovan, Newton Centre, ‘ins 

Prof. E. Olive Dutcher, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Prof. Burton S, Easton, Ph.D., 2726 Washington Boulevard, 
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(As Amended Dec. 28, 1901) 


CONSTITUTION 


I 
Tus association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 
The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 
mm 
The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
- with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 


of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter pro- 
vided for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of the 


Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually chosen 
by the Council. 


Iv 
Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. 
Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their 
attainments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members 
chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding 
year not more than two. 
v 
The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place 
as the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting 
the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the 
purpose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 


VI 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council 
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for the object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


vit 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


I 
It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the 
absence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
from the members present. 
Ir 
It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep 
a record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things 
as the Council may request. 
Im 
It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the 
Society at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place 
it in the hands of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the mem- 
bers; to receive all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and 
lay them before the Publishing Committee. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds 
of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at 
each annual meeting. 
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Vv 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


vI 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among 
those laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote 
Biblical science. 

vit 

The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but 
libraries may become members without the fee for admission, from 
which, also, members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The 
donation at one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt 
the donor from all further payments, and no payments shall be required 
of honorary members. 
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Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session 
for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, 
for the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the 
Journal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the 
price to persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM. 


Tue AmericAN or OrrentaL IN JERUSALEM 
was founded in 1900, and is affiliated with the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis and the Archaeological Institute of America. 
It is supported by a number of American Universities, Colleges, and 
Theological Seminaries, and by private subscriptions. It offers to 
properly qualified students excellent opportunities for pursuing such 
studies as the following: Biblical and Palestinian Archaeology; the 
Geography and Natural Features of the Land; the History of Israel; 
Early Church History and Patristics; the Arabic Language, and the 
other Semitic Languages as connected with it; Mohammedanism; the 
Political, Social, and Industrial Conditions in the Turkish Empire; 
Roman Administration and Colonisation in the East; the Crusades; 
and the Comparative History of Religions. 

The School has a well selected working library, which is stead- 
ily growing. There are other considerable libraries in Jerusalem, 
some of which contain large collections of manuscripts, chiefly Greek 
aud Arabic. As a central point for the study of Palestinian anti- 
quities, for making tours of research and exploration, and for visiting 
the numerous scenes of past or present excavations, Jerusalem is 
extremely well situated. The Thayer Memorial Fellowship, with 
a stipend of $800, is awarded annually on examination. 

The Director of the School for 1913—1914 is Professor Groce 
L. Rosryson, of McCormick Seminary, Chicago. 

The Director for 1914—1915 is Professor James A. MontGomery, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships is Professor 
CuaruxEs C. Torrey, of Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
A list of books recommended to candidates for the Fellowship and 
copies of recent examination papers will be found in the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. xi. 1907, Supplement, and copies 
of other papers will be sent on application. 


- The following is a list of the Institutions now codperating in 


the support of the School: 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Avsurn THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Bancor 

Boston UNIVERSITY 

Bryn Mawr 

UNIVERSITY 

CornELL UNIVERSITY 

Dropsiz 

GENERAL ‘T'HEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Hartrorp SeEmi- 
NARY 

Harvarp UNIvERSITY 

Hesrew Union 

Jouns Unrversity 

McCormick Semi- 
NARY 


Newton Institu- 
TION 

Princeton UNIvERSITY 

Protestant Episcopan 
ScHoon 


Rocuester 


NARY 

Smita 

Trinity CoLLEGE 

Union THEOoLocicAL SEMINARY 
University OF CALIFORNIA 
University or CxIcaco 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Untversity or Toronto 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

Yate UNIVERSITY 


For further information address the Chairman of the Managing 


Committee, 


Prorrsson CHARLES C. TORREY 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


JOURNAL OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


‘Special attention is called to the fact that back volumes of the 
JournaL oF LirERaturE can now be supplied to members 
of the Society at the following reduced rates: 


Single volumes, $1.00 each; 
Complete sets, vols. i.-xxxii. 1882—1913, $27.00. 


‘Application for back volumes should be made to the Rev. W. H. 
Coxz, Congregational Library, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Printed by W. Drugulin, Leipzig (Germany). 
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